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\ \ Y HEN General Riley was about 

laying down his office as Civil 
Governor of California, he said, on a cer- 
tain public occasion, ‘ My success in the 
affairs of California is owing to the effi- 
cient aid rendered me by Captain Hal- 
leck, the Secretary of State.” 

It was generous in the brave old sol- 
dier to say that, but it was no more than 
justice to his Secretary. Those were 
delicate times. It takes a sailor to han- 
dle a boat among the breakers. It takes 
more than a soldier of ordinary qualifi- 
cations to guide civil affairs through the 
confusion incident to a change of flag. 
Such a work calls for a lawyer and a 
statesman. It was the good fortune of 
the army and the country to have a man 
here just at that time combining in him- 
self these qualifications, as Captain Hal- 
leck did. And so he was really the rul- 
ing spirit of both the administration of 
Governor Mason and Governor Riley. 
He was a man of liberal education—a 
graduate of West Point, ranking among 
the first in. the Engineer Corps, and 


withal familiar with the French and 
Spanish languages. Besides, he was 
well read as a lawyer, and had enjoyed 
the then rare opportunity of foreign trav- 
el and study abroac. At the same time, 
he was a man of practical sense and bal- 
anced judgment. When he became Sec- 
retary of State, he was in the vigor of 
his early manhood, and entered with en- 
thusiasm upon this congenial duty—his 
first one of prominence in the service of 
his country. 

He took office under General Mason 
when he relieved General Kearney, May 
31,1847. Captain Halleck had been then 
about four months in the country. The 
Mexican War was in progress, and Cal- 
ifornia was under the war-power. So 
long as this continued, the administra- 
tion of civil affairs was very simple. The 
flag was up throughout the country, and 
all organized opposition to it had been 
put down. There was sufficient force, 
land and naval, to preserve the peace, 
and so await the conclusion of the war, 
then drawing to a close. 
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The proclamation to the inhabitants 
of the country when the flag went up— 
July 7, 1846—assured them that hence- 
forth California would be a part of the 
United States; that they should not be 
disturbed, and should have the privilege 
of choosing their own magistrates and 
officers for the administration of justice 
among themselves. So far, all seemed 
plain. But unfortunately there was a 
difference of opinion among the officers 
of the army and navy, whose duty it was 
to set up this civil government and car- 
ry out the promises of the proclamation. 
The Government at Washington had 
given authority to the officers of the 
navy to do it, if they should happen to 
take the country; and they had also sent 
General Kearney, with a strong force, 
overland through New Mexico, to take 
that country, and, if he succeeded to 
make his way clear to California, to take 
it and hold it, and maintain civil gov- 
ernment in it, and to be sure that the 
coming of peace should find the United 
States in possession of it. 

It so happened that he arrived, from 
his long march across the country, at 
San Diego, just in season to join Com- 
modore Stockton, who had gone there 
by sea,and was about to march his ma- 
rines northward to retake Los Angeles, 
where a large force of native Californians 
had concentrated to pull down the Stars 
and Stripes and run up the Mexican flag 
again. This movement upon Los An- 
geles from the south was expected to be 
met by one from the north, led by Colonel 
Frémont, with his battalion of mounted 
riflemen. But the country was soft with 
winter rains, and he was a little behind 
time. Commodore Stockton and his 
sailors, with General Kearney and his 
men, came up from the south, engaged 
the enemy, sent his scattered forces fly- 
ing northward, and the field and the City 
of the Angels were theirs. The fugitives 
soon met Frémont and his column bear- 
ing down upon them, and, instead of 
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fighting, they stopped and made a treaty. 
Then and there, their forces broke up 
and dispersed. That was the last re- 
sistance to the flag in California. “Since 
that day it has been flying, unquestion- 
ed. But now, who shall reap the fruits 
of victory? Who shall take the reins of 
civil government? Commodore Stock- 
ton had authority to do so, if he took 
the country. So had General Kearney, 
if he did it. It so happened that they 
did it together. So which shall yield to 
the other? Kearney’s commission, it 
seems, was of the later date, and ap- 
peared, strictly speaking, to devolve the 
duty of governing the country upon him. 
It is not likely that there would have 
been any serious disagreement between 
the Commodore and the General, had 
it not been for another candidate for 
the Governorship, just now pressing his 
claims—Colonel Frémont. 

His position was peculiar. He was 
an officer of the army, but he did not 
come here on military duty. He came 
over the Plains to lead an exploring ex- 
pedition. But he arrived just in time, 
with his sixty-two men, to encounter the 
awakened jealousy of the native Califor- 
nia Government, and their ill-advised at- 
tempt to drive him out by violence nec- 
essarily put him on the defensive. The 
same general hostility to foreigners: re- 
sulted in their grouping themselves un- 
der the “Bear Flag,” in July, 1846, in 
Sonoma, and brought all the American 
settlers in that valley to its support. 
These soon made common cause with 
Frémont. They set the Californians at 
defiance, and were marching southward 
in force, unchallenged, when news met 
them from Monterey that Commodore 
Sloat had arrived in the Savannah, and 
had hoisted the United States flag over 
the fort and over the town. Quickly, 
on this being known, it was waving over 
Frémont and his riflemen. They were 
not long in conferring with the officers 
of the navy at Monterey, and entering 
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into plans of co-operation to carry the 
flag throughout the country. When the 
work was done, and the Stars and Stripes 
waved all up and down the coast unchal- 
lenged, Colonel Frémont urged his claims 
to consideration. The officers of the 
navy seem especially to have felt the 
force of these claims, for he had been a 
powerful support to their undertakings, 
and perhaps had been the means of giv- 
ing them the prestige of having conquer- 
ed the country. At any rate, Commo- 
dore Stockton commissioned Colonel 
Frémont Civil Governor. The Colonel 
was not slow in entering upon the office. 
Just here Commodore Stockton disap- 
pears. Commodore Shubrick arriving, 
relieves him, and he sails away. Gen- 
eral Kearney does not recognize Stock- 
ton’s appointment of Frémont, and he at 
once consults the new Commodore on 
the subject. Shubrick declines to inter- 
fere in the matter, without instructions 
from Washington. 

But Kearney makes up his mind to 
take the responsibility. He plants him- 
self upon the letter of his instructions 
from Washington, and issues an order, 
himself assuming the office of Civil Gov- 
ernor of'California. It bears date March 
1, 1847. No small tempest, especially 
in army and navy circles, was the result, 
and great anger and disappointment on 
the part of Colonel Frémont and his 
friends. But there was noappeal. Gen- 
eral Kearney had troops enough at his 
command to enforce his order. It would 
take nearly a year to appeal to Wash- 
ington for redress, and it was more than 
likely he would not get it in the end. 
So with rather.a bad grace he relin- 
quished his position. But before he 
had done it, and got on duty again, he 
was arrested for disobedience of orders, 
and sent home for trial. 

These events followed quickly upon 
each other, and the excitement conse- 
quent upon them was at its height when 
General Mason arrived, May 31, 1847, 
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and relieved General Kearney. The 
field was now clear for him as Civil 
Governor; and, what was more to the 
purpose, news had at last come from 
Washington sustaining the course taken 
by General Kearney, and confirming his 
acts. 

In this disturbed condition of affairs, 
Captain Halleck is ordered to assume 
the duties of Secretary of State. He 
takes the position, and he holds it until 
he brings the territory from the disorder 
of a badly governed Mexican province 
to the condition of a fully organized 
State, ready for admission to the Union. 
The ground-swell of conflicting opinion, 
which had so severely shaken the coun- 
try, gradually died away, and the change 
of flag began to be well enough liked, 
even by the native Californians them- 
selves. Public confidence was gradual- 
ly established. Great anticipations were 
indulged in. More ships began to come 
to trade. Lands increased in value, es- 
pecially around the Bay of San Francis- 
co. The trading-post on its sandy shore, 
known up to that time as Yerba Buena, 
aspired to become a city, and assumed 
the name of the bay—San Francisco. 
Other places began to show activity, 
such as San José, Sonoma, and New 
Helvetia. -All went well enough, so 
long as the war lasted. There was no 
doubt about the extent of the war-pow- 
er, or the means to sustain it. 

But when it was known that the war 
had ended, leaving California in our pos- 
session, then arose some very embar- 
rassing questions. Congress—the nat- 
ural source of an organic Act providing 
a Territorial Govetnment for their new- 
ly acquired possessions — divided hope- 
lessly on the slavery issue, and failed at 
first even to extend the revenue laws to 
this country. What theory of govern- 
ment was now to be adopted? How 
could the public peace be preserved and 
justice be administered, up and down 
this long reach of country? These were 
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questions which events pressed sharply 
home upon the young Secretary of State. 
And he proved himself equal to the oc- 
casion. He planted himself consider- 
ately upon the principles enunciated in 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Florida case, 
where it is laid down, that, on the trans- 
fer of territory by treaty, it has never 
been held that the relations of the in- 
habitants to each other undergo any 
change. The act which transfers their 
country transfers the allegiance of those 
who remain in it; but the law which reg- 
ulates the intercourse and general con- 
duct of individuals remains in force un- 
til altered by the newly created power 
of the state. 

This being assumed to be the law of 
the case, it followed that the local laws 
in force here when the flag was raised 
should remain in force till changed by 
authority of Congress, and that all the 
offices contemplated by those laws should 
be filled. But whence was to come the 
money to maintain this government? 

The war was at an end, and also the 
war-contribution tariff. News of peace 
arrived August 7, 1848, and was proclaim- 
ed by Governor Mason, together with 
the probability that Congress would 
very soon organize a Territorial Gov- 
ernment. But how was the country to 
be provided for, meantime? He and 
his Secretary were not at fault, even 
here. Though there was no law for 
collecting revenue on this coast, the law 
did forbid the landing of the goods till 
the duties were paid. The responsibil- 
ity was assumed, therefore, of collecting 
this revenue, for the support of the gov- 
ernment of the country, and the facts 
were reported to Washington. The 
course pursued was never criticised or 
disapproved. So far all had gone well, 
,but new difficulties began to appear. 

The simple Mexican laws, good enough 
for rancheros and Mission Indians, were 
poorly adapted to the new population. 
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Besides, it was impossible to know ex- 
actly what the laws were. There were 
no printed copies to be had—certainly 
not in the English language. And then 
it was not easy to make the people un- 
derstand that this was not a Military 
Government, holding on in time of peace. 
Its executive officers were army officers, 
to be sure, though they were simply act- 
ing in a civil capacity, ex-officio, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the laws they 
were trying to carry out. But people 
were jealous of it. They were becom- 
ing discouraged with the delay of Con- 
gress to organize a suitable government 
to meet the wants of the country. Some 
of them, especially the immigrants from 
the old Western States, advocated fall- 
ing back on the “squatter sovereignty” 
doctrines, and setting about governing 
themselves. Some attempts at local leg- 
islation’ were made in San Francisco 
and Sonoma, and civil affairs began to 
look threatening. 

At this critical juncture gold was dis- 
covered. On the roth of January, 1848, 
the precious ore was found in the Colo- 
ma Mill-race. It illustrates how slowly 
the real value of this great discovery 
came to be believed, to find ‘that the 
news made no impression in San Fran- 
cisco for four months after the discovery 
was made. And it was not heard of in 
Monterey till two weeks after that, for 
Walter Colton writes in his journal, un- 
der date of May 29, 1848, “Our town 
was startled out of its quiet dreams to- 
day by the announcement that gold had 
been discovered on the American Fork.” 
From January 19th to May 29th, seems 
to be rather a long time for the news of 
the discovery of gold to be on its way 
from Sutter’s Mill to Monterey. 

But when the news did get abroad, 
and was believed, it made stir enough. 
The entire male population streamed to 
the mines, and some of the women went, 
too. 

This great excitement diverted atten- 
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tion, for the time being, from the unsat- 
isfactory condition of civil affairs, but it 
prepared the way for a still severer strain 
upon the existing system, ata little later 
date. 

Crowds of people had flocked to the 
country, and especially to the mines. 
When the winter rains came oh that 
fall, most of them came down to the 
towns. There was then ample leisure 
to discuss politics. There was plenty 
of money. Every body had his pockets 
full of gold-dust. Prospects ahead were 
glorious. Didn’t the streams of the 
country run with gold? And wouldn’t 
it speedily attract an immense popula- 
tion? 

Since there was no news of any pros- 
pect that Congress was likely to agree 
on giving a Territorial Government, pub- 
lic thought turned toward measures of 
self-reliance. A large meeting was held 
in San José early in December, 1848, 
and “resolved” in favor of a Provisional 
Territorial Government, to be put in im- 
mediate operation, and to remain in force 
till superseded by Congressional action. 
A couple of weeks later, meetings were 
held in San Francisco, concurring in the 
course recommended at San José. Ear- 
ly in January, 1849, meetings in Sacra- 
mento indorsed the same recommenda- 
tion. Similar action was had at meet- 
ings held in the same month in Sonoma 
and Monterey. ‘But the time proposed 
for holding the convention was hasten- 
ing on before delegates had been chosen 
in all the districts. An adjournment to 
a later day was attempted. The winter 
was rainy. All news had to be carried 
by pony express. Again the time pro- 
posed for fhe convention came, and all 
the delegates were not ready. Finally, 
it was proposed, for the purpose of se- 
curing attendance from the southern part 
of the country, to meet on the first of 
May, 1849. At the same time, some at- 
tempts at local legislation were going 
forward, especially in San Francisco, 
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where great dissatisfaction existed with 
the officers holding under the old, or de 
Sacto, Government. 

And so the spring of 1849 came, and 
with it, on the 12th of April, General 
Bennet Riley, to relieve Governor Ma- 
son. He immediately re-appointed Cap- 
tain Halleck Secretary of State, and sat 
down with him to study the “situation.” 
Meanwhile, as the spring advanced and 
traveling improved, politics lost their 
attractiveness, dnd every body set out 
for the mines. This afforded a breath- 
ing-spell from the winter’s excitement, 
and allowed the new Governor to make 
himself familiar with his delicate and re- 
sponsible duties. He seems to have 
adopted the views of his Secretary in 
all important particulars. But they both 
looked with confidence to Congress, that, 
before adjournment, a Territorial Gov- 
ernment would be provided, and the per- 
plexity of the case be in that way re- 
lieved. 

Mr. Polk’s administration was just 
closing. General Taylor was to be in- 
augurated on the 4th of March, or, rath- 
er, on the 5th, for the 4th that year fell 
on Sunday. It did not seem likely that 
an adjournment would be reached with- 
out some action in behalf of this newly 
acquired territory. Great anxiety was 
felt to get the news at the earliest mo- 
ment. The regularity of the trips of the 
mail steamships was deranged by the 
desertion of the sailors, who ran away 
to the mines. The California swung 
idly to her anchor in the Bay of San 
Francisco, and the Oregon had just sail- 
ed on her first down-trip to Panama, 
having kept her men by lying under the 
guns of a man-of-war while she was in 
port, but she could not be expected back 
for a month or more. So the United 
States propeller Edith was dispatched 
to Mazatlan to get the Congressional 
news as soon as possible from there. 
The £dith returned on the 28th of May, 
bringing Washington papers containing 
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an account of the closing scenes of the 
session of Congress. But, to the sur- 
prise of all, it appeared that nothing had 
been done for California, except, at the 
last moment, to pass a law for the collec- 
tion of revenue. Itis not easy at this day 
to imagine the perplexity, not to say the 
threatening character, of the situation in 
this country at that time. The political 
sky looked stormy all around the hori- 
zon. From Washington, it was hard to 
tell what to expect. Congress had been 
sitting six months after the treaty of 
ratification on purpose to provide a gov- 
ernment for the new territories, and had 
to adjourn at last without accomplishing 
it. The North claimed that the funda- 
mental law of the new provinces, as they 
came from Mexico, was the law of free- 
dom. The South insisted that where the 
United States flag went the Constitution 
went, and where that went slavery could 
go. The giants of those days wrestled 
long over this proposition. It got tack- 
ed on to the Appropriation Bill, and, up 
to the last moment, it prevented the en- 
actment of the law necessary to the sup- 
port of the Government itself. The Sen- 
ate sat all Saturday night, March 3d, and 
till seven o’clock on Sunday morning, 
March 4th, when the Appropriation Bill 
was freed from this hinderance, and pass- 
ed at once. But all this showed, that, 
so far as Congress was concerned, the 
territories were between the upper and 
the nether millstone. 

At home the prospect was scarcely 
more hopeful, as has been before shown. 
The country could not remain as it was. 
She must help herself. But very grave 
difficulties surrounded the effort. That 
year people were pouring into the mines 
from every direction, bent only upon one 
thing —to get gold. 

It seemed hopeless to get any consid- 
ered and deliberate action from those 
migratory and excited masses of stran- 
gers upon such a matter as the organi- 
zation of a State Government. The 
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greater number cared nothing about it. 
They were here but for the moment. 
Besides, it seemed impossible to get any 
expression of what opinion there might 
be concerning it. No newspaper of any 
general circulation existed then. Indeed, 
there were no mail-routes or mails. The 
idea of creating any common public sen- 
timent and securing any united action in 
the country, as it then was, seemed al- 
most preposterous. The miners con- 
sisted of masses of men from every coun- 
try, strangers to each other, and they 
were working hard with their picks, and 
pans, and shovels in the caftons and along 
the rivers far into the Sierras. 

The old Californians, down in the 
southern part of the country, were not 
very cordial toward their conquerors, 
and would not know much about the 
business of organizing a State, or be in 
much haste to subject themselves to the 
taxation necessary to maintainone. And 
then it seemed very difficult to get the 
qualified voters to the polls, and keep 
others away. There was no reliable 
census of the population, or any certain 
way of knowing whether the number 
would be deemed great enough to war- 
rant its admission to the Union as a 
State, if all other objections were out of 
the way. 

But if a State Government was fully 
organized, and was acceptable ‘to Con- 
gress on all other points, it was plain 
that it would have to encounter the slav- 
ery issue. There was almost an unac- 
countable unanimity in this country, at 
that time, against having slaves here. 
A State Constitution to be adopted here, 
therefore, must be that of a Free State. 
In Congress, of course, it would meet 
the united opposition of the South to its 
admission into the Union. And, if it 
could not get organized into a Territory 
after a six-months’ struggle, the pros- 
pect of its getting into the Union as a 
Free State seemed remote enough. 

But for this new condition of affairs 
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the Governor and his Secretary do not 
seem to have been unprepared. The 
course to be taken in this emergency 
must have been well studied beforehand. 
It was determined at once to take the 
lead in the effort to organize a State Gov- 
ernment, in an orderly way; and leave 
the responsibility of receiving it into the 
Union with Congress and the country. 
No time was lst. Just one week after 
the Zaith brought the news of the fail- 
ure of Congress to pass the Territorial 
Bill, Governor Riiey issued his procla- 
mation of June 3, 1849. It was a paper 
most ably drawn, and showed plainly 
enough the hand of his Secretary in its 
composition. In the first place, it stated 
the failure of Congress to provide a gov- 
ernment for the country. It then ex- 
plained the nature of the existing Gov- 
ernment, showing that it was civil and 
not military, and briefly arguing its le- 
gality. It proposed two things: first, to 
put in full vigor the administration of 
the laws as they then existed, properly 
filling the offices, and setting its machin- 
ery in operation throughout the territo- 
ry —this for the time being; second, to 
call a general Convention for forming a 
State Constitution, to meet in Monterey, 
on the first day of September following. 
It prescribed the number of delegates, 
defined the districts in which they should 
be chosen; also, the qualifications of 
electors, the method of holding the elec- 
tions, and the way of making returns. 
It furthermore stated the important fact, 
that this was the course advised by the 
President of the United States and his 
Secretaries, and expressed the hope that 
all good citizens of California would unite 
in carrying it into execution. 
Express-riders went out with this im- 
portant proclamation, and posted it in 
all public places as fast as possible. 
Early in July following, General Riley 
and his staff mounted their horses and 
made the tour of the mines and of the 
towns northward. The propositions con- 
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tained in the proclamation were explain- 
ed, and met the approbation of thinking 
men. Meetings were held in several 
places, indorsing them. In San Fran- 
cisco, some of the people had become 
so far committed to another convention 
plan, that they were rather slow to coin- 
cide with this. But they finally did so, 
only protesting, to the last, that they did 
not recognize any “authority” in Gen- 
eral Riley to name a time, or appoint a 
place, for holding an election for such a 
purpose. But for the sake of unanim- 
ity, as his recommendation seemed to 
have been generally adopted, they ac- 
quiesced. Meanwhile—for some months 
at least—the system of Mexican law, 
as it was found here, must be put in 
operation. It worked very naturally, of 
course, in all the southern part of the 
country; but north, in the towns, and 
among the miners, it was decidedly awk- 
ward. 

To make known, as well as possible, 
what the law was, Secretary Halleck 
compiled a translation and digest of such 
portions of the laws as were supposed 
to be in force, and had them printed in 
a pamphlet of some twenty pages, for 
the enlightenment of courts and officers 
of justice. And so, for awhile, we be- 
came familiar with Prefects and Sub- 
Prefects, Ayuntamientos, Alcaldes, and 
so forth. 

The experiment, on the whole, worked 
very well. Some people came rather to 
like it—though I never heard that any 
lawyers did. But it answered, for the 
time, while streams of people were pour- 
ing in by land and by sea. Money was 
so plenty, there did not appear to be 
temptation enough to lead any body to 
steal. Even the “ Hounds,” whose law- 
less violence in San Francisco, in the 
spring of 1849, called into existence the 
first Vigilance Committee, seemed to, 
perpetrate their riots more for sport than 
plunder. The courts could have dealt 
even with them, if there had been any 
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jail or prison in which to confine them. 
The excitement and novelty of the scenes 
of the summer months caused them to 
slip away very quickly, and before we 
were aware, the first of September—the 
time appointed in the proclamation for 
the assembling of the Constitutional Con- 
vention — was close at hand. 

Colton Hall, in Monterey, was fitted 
up to accommodate the body. It was 
still doubtful whether enough regularly 
appointed delegates would assemble to 
do the work so as to secure the respect 
and the votes of this mass of strangers 
in the country. Every man was here 
for himself; and people could not afford 
to leave a “claim” or a “trade,” worth 
$16, or $20, or $50, or more a day, and 
spend a month or two in what seemed 
then the rather visionary work of con- 
stitution - making. 

But when the day was near, all doubt 
was removed. Delegates came up from 


the lower country, with their bands of 


horses, in the old-time style. Some 
from the north came down on horse- 
back, and some in the steamer from San 
Francisco. There they met for the first 
time: twenty-two (as it was afterward 
ascertained) from the Northern States, 
fifteen from the Southern States, seven 
native Californians, and four foreign-born 
—fourteen were lawyers, twelve farmers, 
seven merchants, and the rest engineers, 
physicians, bankers, and printers. Fif- 
teen of the number were new-comers, 
who had been here less than a year; 
eleven had been here three years; six 
from ten to twenty years, and seven were 
native-born. They opened their session 
with prayer to God, offered by a clergy- 
man who was invited to officiate on the 
eccasion, and proceeded to business. 

A large committee was appointed to 


report articles to be subsequently dis-' 


cussed and acted on by the Convention. 
Secretary Halleck was a member of this 
committee, and a most industrious and 
working member of the Convention. He 
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made very few speeches—almost none 
at all, in fact—and yet he was always in 
his place, and participated constantly in 
the business. He sat near the door, 
where he could overlook the whole body, 
and nothing was done that escaped his 
notice. He assumed nothing; he claim- 
ed no more consideration than belong- 
ed to every member: but he gave his 
strength to the strong points. The great, 
leading features that characterized the 
instrument were given to it more by him 
than byanyother man. He had studied 
the subject more thoroughly than any 
other member; he was better prepared 
for the work of the Convention than any 
other, and he exerted his influence in 
such a reasonable, unobtrusive way, that 
it aroused no prejudice or opposition. 
His position was a very delicate one, 
more especially as it was known that 
his influence with Governor Riley would 
have great weight in determining the 
amount of money that officer would take 
the responsibility of paying, out of the 
“civil fund,” for the expenses of the 
Convention. But he conducted himself 
with so much candor and delicacy, that 
he enjoyed the respect and confidence 
of the entire Convention to the end. 

When the work of the Convention was 
done, the first man the writer heard 
spoken of for the first Governor of the 
new State to be, was Secretary Halleck. 
Why he was not nominated, I never 
knew, for I am no politician; but it has 
always seemed to me that it would have 
been vastly to the advantage of Califor- 
nia, if he had been elected to that office. 
There was some talk, at the time, about 
reserving him for one of the seats in the 
United States Senate. But when the 
first Legislature assembled under the 
new Constitution, it did not elect him. 
After many ballotings, and much press- 
ure of outside influence, other candidates 
prevailed—with a body that has gone 
into history as the “Legislature of a 
thousand drinks.” 
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The public services of General Hal- 
leck during the war were conspicuous, 
and gave him a national reputation. But 
it may be doubted, whether they were 
more important to the country than those 
he rendered while Secretary of State in 
Monterey. In that three years the pub- 
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lic policy of this coast was settled, and 
it extended the area of freedom from 
ocean to ocean. The vital importance 
of that decision, at that time, becomes 
very clear, when viewed in the light of 
the great events that have since taken 
place. 
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LTHOUGH always possessed of 

strong leanings toward the meta- 
physical, I am byno means a believer in 
ghosts, or, as the melancholy Prince 
hath it, “goblin damned” —neither in 
spiritual manifestations, nor in any or- 
der of supernatural demonstrations what- 
soever. Indeed, concerning all manner 


of visitations from the worlds above 
and below I have ever been an open 
skeptic, and often an arrant scoffer. And 


I have been thus incorrigible, because 
in all my investigating experiences I 
have found credulity to be the essential 
stronghold, and reason and science the 
intractable antagonists, of things that 
“vaguely come and dimly seem.” Hav- 
ing said thus much in evidence of my 
hard-heartedness, I am going to turn 
very inconsistently about and confess 
that “questionable shapes” have occa- 
sionally struck me dumb. 

Orice or twice in the course of my life 
I have encountered things —or things 
have encountered me—of a nature cal- 
culated to unsettle my naturally intense 
materialistic convictions. I need not 
quote what Shakspeare’s sublime voice 
said to Horatio through Hamlet’s moody 
mouth: that voice has reached every 
one, and it reached me ¢hen as the echo 
of a distant and sweetly solemn song. 
Yet, and yet, such is the bigotry of real- 
ism, and such were the peculiar anterior 
conditions, that I still incline—when- 
ever I glance back, and review one of 
these incidents in all its unearthly weird- 


ness—to pronounce it to have been a 
purely mental hallucination —an incipi- 
ent delirium of the nerves. 

I have never undertaken to transcribe 
on paper the startling sensations that 
were accompanying features of that 
strange visitation, and shall only attempt 
to do so now under the reservation of 
treating it as a matter-of-fact occurrence 
on purely matter-of-fact grounds. 

I was a visitor at the ttme—now some 
years back—at the residence of a near 
relative who was an eminent and unusu- 
ally successful physician, then located 
in a Massachusetts town, renowned and 
beloved among topers for its rum. My 
relative was a professed spiritualist, and 
claimed to write his prescriptions at the 
dictation of the deathless part of a fa- 
mous old Dutch disciple of Galen, whose 
perishable body had centuries ago min- 
gled its particles with the universal ele- 
ments of Nature. 

I may here state, as testimony favor- 
ing my own skepticism, that I subse- 
quently ascertained from his dying con- 
fession that the spiritualistic theory, as 
far as it concerned the Doctor’s prac- 
tice, was adopted more. from his belief 
in its expediency than truth. And I 
am that sad a cynic as to believe—if 
some more 7 articulo mortis confes- 
sions could be taken—that “expedien- 
cy” would plunge Madame Truth full oft 
and sore so deep into the mud at the 
bottom of her native well that nothing 
but ooze would at last be perceptible. 
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In brief, the Doctor was i spirito an 
impostor. His palliation was that the 
imposition attracted many patients to 
him that he would not otherwise have 
had. _He admitted that he felt no com- 
punctions for having skillfully practiced 
his cunning on the great moral jugular 
of the human race—credulity. If there- 
by they had been led to enrich him he 
had invariably benefited them, and as 
he diagnosised the case it stood fairly 
guid pro quo. 

The public mind was at the time 
wildly agitated over the then no 7el pos- 
sibility of direct communicati n with 
the inhabitants of “another an 1 better 
world” through the mediumship of mag- 
netic and odic forces that were sup- 
posed to separate the material and su- 
pernal worlds. Being the possessor of 


extraordinary insight and great scientific 
culture, the Doctor was enabled to pre- 
scribe for his numerous patients with a 
clear-sightedness that went far toward 


sustaining his pretensions to miraculous 
assistance. 

The day preceding the evening on 
which what I am about to endeavor to 
describe took place was remarkably 
calm and sultry. Sitting at the open 
western study window with my head 
leaning indolently back against the case- 
ment, the eyes and thoughts made far 
pilgrimages into the ineffable serenity 
of overhanging space. Early sundown 
deepened imperceptibly into dusky twi- 
light. Star after star dropped silently 
into the broad blank of purpling blue 
until the ethereal arch was as a wave- 
less sea fretted with countless isles of 
glittering glory.. 

Wrapped in a delicious reverie—such 
as outward quiet and perfect inward con- 
tent always induce—I gradually sank into 
a blissfully profound slumber, from which 
I was suddenly and regretfully aroused 
by the Doctor’s resonant voice : “Awake, 
Sir Somnolent, awake! The moon is 
just thrusting the tips of her silver horns 
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above the horizon. She comes to fur- 
ther adorn a night already too transcend- 
ently beautiful to be profaned by such 
vulgar sounds as snores. Awake! be- 
hold! admire! or never more presume 
to the possession of attributes worthy of 
immortality.” 

A choice Havana was proffered, which 
I mechanically accepted, and drowsily set 
about converting into a fragrant burnt- 
offering, inwardly and fervently wishing 
the hospitable donor in pursuit of a dis- 
tant and opulent patient, who was anx- 
ious to imbibe a little “ Dutch” humbug. 
Seating himself opposite, the Doctor 
complacently proceeded to enwreathe his 
person in a fantastically shifting cloud 
of tobacco-smoke, wherefrom he opened 
a masked fusillade of conversational que- 
ries, which, at first, drew from me but 
vacant and sententious responses. It 
was impossible, however, for the most 
indifferent mind to be long under the 
magnetic influence of his rare colloquial 
powers, without becoming interested. 
In a few short hours, his lore-enriched 
intellect brought me in contact with all 
the arts, sciences, and fallacies that had 
gained sway over the human heart since 
the earliest traditions of the race; and 
I became more than ever impressed 
with admiration for his extensive scho- 
lastic acquirements, and the intuitive 
profundity of his thoughts. My percep- 
tions were never more acutely awake 
than when we parted company, at mid- 
night. 

Once in the solitude of my room, I 
placed the night-lamp on a stand, and, 
carelessly seating myself on a chair, 
leaning my head upon my hand, with 
my eyes dreamily fixed on the brightly 
flaming wicks, I passed the evening’s 
conversation in leisurely review. I had 
been so engaged for perhaps fifteen min- 
utes, when my attention was diverted to 
the light, which, growing less and less 
brilliant, had at length become but a 
sickly blue halo, flickering feebly at the 
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ends of the wick. I had but just ful- 
ly observed this singular phenomenon, 
when the door leading into the room 
from the hall suddenly flew open and 
swung back against the wall with a loud 
slam. Naturally surprised at these un- 
wonted and unaccountable occurrences, 
I sprang nervously to my feet, and went 
and closed the door. Then, returning 
to the stand, I took up the lamp and 
shook it vigorously, for the purpose of 
making it burn more freely. The de- 
sired effect being produced, I replaced 
the lamp on the stand, and proceeded to 
disrobe. I had but removed my outer 
garment, when the light again slowly 
dwindled to the same deathly, sickly, 
bluish halo as before, and the door again 
sprang ajar, with redoubled violence. 

With a suppressed exclamation, I was 
hastening to close the door, when I ex- 
perienced a sensation that would not 
have seemed particularly awful had it 
not been so unusual. I can but vague- 
ly describe that sensation. I can only 
say that it was akin to what one might 
experience on being brought into con- 
tact with a mighty, invisible living prin- 
ciple, no less palpable to the senses be- 
cause fe/¢ instead of seen. 

Under the influence of this mighty, 
invisible power, an apathetic numbness 
took possession of my body and depriv- 
ed me of all power of volition. Sensa- 
tion and warmth gradually receded from 
my extremities. My legs and arms be- 
came as rigidly insensate as though hewn 
out of marble. Involuntarily my eyelids 
dropped down over my eyes and assum- 
ed the tense stiffness of sheet-iron; 
yet, instead of being deprived of sight 
thereby, iny vision was preternaturally 
strengthened. One by one, the vital 
organs ceased their normal functions. 
Slower and slower throbbed the heart, 
as though oppressed by a heavy, yet 
painless weight, until its pulsations were 
no longer perceptible. The soul seem- 
ed to have withdrawn from all inferior 
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parts of the body and concentrated it- 
self within the brain. I saw, as though 
standing apart from it, that my earthly 
form was inanimate and cold. I was 
dead, yet I was living. 

A fascination that was terrible in its 
blind irresistibleness fixed my attention 
on the black void beyond the open door, 
as though from that “impalpable ob- 
scure” was to come the solution of my 
strange condition. And I soon discov- 
ered near the top, and just without the 
casing, at about the height a grown per- 
son’s head would be when standing, a 
globular-shaped, luminous mass of the 
size of a full- moon, at first hazily indis- 
tinct—as the moon would appear when 
seen through a fleecy cloud —but grad- 
ually growing brighter and brighter, as 
would the moon when the cloud passed. 

Every emotion of fear forsook me as 
I contemplated this marvel, and a feel- 
ing of eagerness, security, and calm 
happiness pervaded my entire conscious- 
ness. 

As I steadily contemplated the bright- 
ening globe, I saw that it paled central- 
ly, and grew more and more luminous 
around the extreme edges, until it re- 
sembled a white, vapory veil of mist sur- 
rounded by a continuous rim of glowing 
fire. Within that circle of glowing fire 
—as distinctly as I ever beheld my own 
in a mirror—behind that veil of mist, I 
saw the forming of a face. 

First, I saw a pair of large, calm, be- 
neficent eyes; then a smooth, snowy, 
angelic forehead, crowned with long, 
flowing, shadowy hair; then were add- 
ed a beautiful nose, mouth, chin, and 
cheeks: composing altogether a femi- 
nine countenance of sweet and rare su- 
pernatural beauty of outline and expres- 
sion. I should say it was “as fair as a 
poet’s dream,” did I believe any poet 
ever dreamed so fair. 

I saw, or thought that I saw, the ex- 
quisite lips move as in articulation ; and, 
although I shall not aver I heard a voice, 
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these words, like a swell of softly glori- 
ous music resounded through my brain, 
“My son.” 

I must have fainted. When conscious- 
ness returned, I was lying upon the floor, 
the warm throe and throb of life again 
pervaded my body, the light was bright- 
ly burning, the door was shut. Sleep 
visited me not that night, but waking 
dreams of deep surmise kept me com- 
pany. Preferring to brood over it for 
awhile in the solitude of my own mind, 
I did not speak of the affair to any per- 
son for several days. When I did speak, 
it was to the Doctor. He listened with- 
out comment as I described the features 
of the face that I saw “as in a midnight 
vision.” When I had finished, he arose 
and paced the room for some time in si- 
lent, meditative reverie. At length, he 
came and stood before me. Looking 
down upon me for a moment with an 
expression in his grandly grave eyes 
that told of a soul deeply stirred, he 
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quietly said: “My boy, the face that 
you saw. was the face of your dead 
mother idealized. Was it a phantasy 
of your brain, the ‘baseless fabric of a 
dream,’ or a heavenly visitation?” 

Who shall decide? 

My mother had died too early in my 
life for time to grave any likeness of her 
on my memory. Never afterward did 
the Doctor refer to the subject, nor did 
I, By tacit consent, it was as a dead 
secret between us. 

Can a man deny and put from him the 
testimony of his own senses? I am still 
a disbeliever in the supernatural. Doubt 
sets her black signet upon all things. 
Hope sees no rainbows but when she 
weeps. Faith turns to dust. Is dust 
the veil of Immortality ? 

The lineaments of that seraphic coun- 
tenance are as indelibly graven on my 
memory as are those of any of my mor- 
tal friends upon which I gaze from day 
to day. 
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N the wonderfully varied list of the 
QC) vegetable productions of tropical 
North America, the maguey, mescal, 
American aloe, century plant, or Agave 
Americana, as it is known in different 
localities by the natives, foreigners, or 
scientists, deserves the foremost place, 
as the most thoroughly characteristic and 
representative. A native of the great 
table-land of Anahuac, and arriving 
there at its highest state of perfection, 
it thrives in all tropical and semi-tropi- 
cal America, from the Isthmus of Da- 
rien to San Francisco, maturing some 
years earlier or later in different locali- 
ties, but maintaining its distinctive char- 
acter, without a shadow of variation in 
other particulars anywhere. It may be 
found in the immediate vicinity of the 
ocean, in the ¢ierras calientes of Mex- 


ico, but thrives better on the highlands, 
and seems most at home within the trop- 
ics, at an elevation of about five thousand 
feet above the sea. It is found growing 
wild in all parts of Mexico and in Ari- 
zona, and to some extent in southern 
California, but east and north of the Rio 
Grande, on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent, and north of Santa Barbara, on 
the Pacific Slope, it is only found in 
gardens, where it has been transplant- 
ed. In the valley of Mexico, at an ele- 
vation of seven to eight thoysand feet 
above the sea, it grows thriftily, and is 
cultivated largely; but from one to two 
thousand feet lower down—say in the 
vicinity of Apam, on the Mexico and 
Vera Cruz Railway, around Puebla, and 
in the neighborhood of Tequila, in the 
State of Jalisco, at about the same ele- 
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vation—it is cultivated most extensive- 
ly, and with greatest profit. In the lo- 
calities last named, it matures in from 
four to seven years, five or six years be- 
ing the average; while in other localities 
it requires tert years or more, and the 
cold, raw winds of San Francisco keep 
it back twelve or fifteen years. 

The Aztecs, who first discovered its 
manifold uses, called it the maguey, and 
by that name it is universally known to 
this day in Mexico. Some foreign sci- 
entists have designated it as the Ameri- 
can aloe, and its accepted scientific name 
is the Agave Americana. In the north- 
ern districts of Sonora and southern Ar- 
izona it is commonly spoken of as the 
mescal, from the liquor of that name 
which is made from it. One of the sub- 
divisions of the gentle and lamb-like 
Apaches—see Vincent Colyer’s report 
—is known as the Mescalero Apaches, 
from the fact of subsisting almost exclu- 


sively upon the plant, prepared as we 
shall hereafter describe, for the greater 
part of the year. For many years it was 
a common belief in the United States 
and Europe that this plant bloomed only 
once in a hundred years, and hence its 
name of the century plant, which it still 


retains in some localities. Accustomed 
to the fierce sun of the tropics, it nat- 
urally pined and almost ceased to grow 
when carried into the inhospitable at- 
mosphere of New England or the Mid- 
dle States; and, though never so care- 
fully nursed in the hot-house, only gath- 
ered vigor enough to shoot up its great 
blossom-stalk and put forth its wonder- 
ful wealth of pale, greenish-white blos- 
soms many years after the hands which 
had transplanted it had shrunken and 
withered with age, lost their cunning, 
and moldered back to dust. Some thir- 
ty, years since, one of these century 
plants, which had been in the house of 
Van Rensselaer, the “Patroon of Alba- 
ny,” since the days of the Revolution, 
burst into bloom, and the event was the 
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. wonder of the season in scientific and 


refined society, hundreds of visitors from 
all parts of the United States coming to 
look upon and marvel at the mysterious 
plant, which, had it the power of speech, 
might have told them of “the little birds 
that sang a hundred years ago” around 
it in its native land-of sunshine and of 
flowers—far-distant Mexico. To those 
who had never looked upon its like be- 
fore, and never might again, its name 
had a deep significance, for it was, in 
very truth, a century plant. It is no 
novelty to Californians, as it may be seen 
in the garden of almost every extensive 
private residence; but there are many 
facts connected with it which are not fa- 
miliar to a majority of our readers. 

What the bamboo is to the Chinaman, 
and something more, the maguey was to 
the ancient Aztec, and is to his descend- 
ants to the present day. Every day of 
the year, every hour of the day, he comes 
in contact with it in some shape. In 
more than a hundred forms he has util- 
ized it and made it contribute to his sus- 
tenance and comfort: it is the prime ne- 
cessity of his simple life. It is bread, 
and drink, and raiment to him; he is 
born upon it, cradled in it, fed upon it, 
clothed with it, dies upon it, and is bur- 
ied in it. No other plant which grows 
upon earth is put to so great a variety of 
uses; and he knows them all. 

On the table-land of Mexico one is 
never out of sight of it. It forms an 
impenetrable hedge, before which man 
and beast alike must turn back, around 
every field, and in many whole districts 
it is cultivated in vast fields, hundreds 
of thousands of plants being seen in a 
single plantation—ten acres of maguey 
to one of corn, and ten of corn to any 
thing else, being cultivated over a section 
of country larger than New England. 

The maguey is propagated from suck- 
ers, of which each old plant throws off a 
number every yeas. It flourishes on all 
soils, but is said to do best upon rather 
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poor, clayey lands, or on hill-sides among 
old lava. It will grow thriftily where 
hardly any thing else can be produced, 
is not affected by the long drought of 
summer, and will withstand a heavy 
frost, and even a degree of cold suffi- 
cient to form ice an inch in thickness, 
without injury. A more hardy plant, or 
one more easily propagated or cultivat- 
ed, is not known in the world. It is 
planted out in rows about ten feet apart, 
and, for one or two seasons, maize or 
wheat may be grown upon the same 
ground. After that, the land is used for 
grazing purposes, neither cattle nor sheep 
ever attacking the maguey, however hard 
pressed by hunger. The long, thick, 
lance-shaped leaves, of a pale, bluish- 
green color, each terminating in a sharp, 
stiff spine, or thorn, come up from the 
centre of the plant in a solid cone, de- 
taching themselves one by one, and fall- 
ing outward until the whole plant has 
taken something the shape of a pine-tree 
cone, the points of the leaves at the base 
standing out ina circle from six to twelve 
feet in diameter, and the point of the roll 
of leaves in the centre being perhaps six 
or eight feet in height. The Mexicans 
estimate the cost of a maguey plant in 
the field when arrived at maturity—reck- 
oning the cost of planting and subse- 
quent labor, interest, and use of land— 
at fifty cents, and its value for all pur- 
poses at $5. It will be seen thata field 
containing 100,000 of these plants at ma- 
turity represents $500,000, and there are 
many such in the country. Until it 
reaches maturity, it can be applied to 
no use, and the plantation is wholly un- 
productive of revenue. 

But then it yields its various products 
quickly, and is removed to make room 
for a sucker which it has thrown off to 
take its place and go through the same 
routime. After the summer rains have 
ceased —say in October or November 
—the maguey, which has reached the 
proper stage of development, swells up 
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in the centre, and, in place of the up- 
right roll of leaves, a head like that of 
a Flemish cabbage shows ftself. This 
head quickly takes the form of a gigan- 
tic asparagus-sprout six to twelve inches 
in diameter, and shoots up into the air 
with astonishing rapidity—say at the 
rate of from six inches to one foot per 
day—until the height of fifteen to thirty 
feet is attained, when from three to fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand pale, 
greenish-white blossoms are developed, 
and the maguey has entered upon the 
last stage of its existence. From that 
hour it fades and droops, and soon with- 
ers away and dies. 

The maguey grows with perfect regu- 
larity, every plant in a field being exact- 
ly like every other, save in size; and, 
when it has arrived at maturity, its 
graceful and symmetrical outline, its 
towering height, and glorious crown of 
bloom make it one of the floral wonders 
of the tropics. Looking upon it as em- 
blematic of the bounty of Heaven to man, 
the Aztecs regarded it with a feeling 
akin to religious veneration, and a dance 
something like our forefathers’ May-pole 
dance, which was held at a certain sea- 
son around a maguey in bloom, was in 
some manner engrafted upon the relig- 
ious rites of the Church when they em- 
braced the Christian faith, and is still 
performed occasionally in some locali- 
ties, though of late years falling into dis- 
repute. The plants do not all mature at 
the same time, though of the same age 
and in the same field, and care is taken 
to have a part replaced by new plants 
annually, so that the plantation may 
always be producing an income to its 
owner. 

When the centre of the plant ceases 
to throw off leaves and the “head” com- 
mences forming preparatory to the shgot- 
ing out of the blossom-stalk, the maguey 
becomes available to the planter. The 
head thus formed may be cut out and 
roasted for food. Thus cooked it is very 
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sweet to the taste, and exceedingly nu- 
tritious, with a peculiarly pleasant flavor, 
not unlike that of maple sugar. The 
poor natives consume it in this furm to 
a very large extent; and the gentle Apa- 
che of Arizona or Sonora, when he pre- 
pares for his annual visits to the settle- 
ments of his White brothers, lays in a 
good supply of this roasted mescal or 
maguey, to serve him for provision for 
the trip, in case the corra/s of the front- 
iersmen should prove to be too well 
guarded, and the expected supply of 
meat diet consequently fail him. After 
roasting the head, he beats it out with a 
club —or his wife does it for him—into 
cakes about the thickness of a man’s 
hand, which are dried in the sun and are 
then fit for use, remaining so if kept dry 
for years. This diet is a little coarse, 
but very nourishing, and, varied with 
an occasional grasshopper, lizard, rattle- 
snake, horned frog, or ground- squirrel, 
serves him very well when he can not 
get mule, horse, or horned cattle. 

This head is also made use of still 
more extenSively for the manufacture of 
the fiery alcoholic liquor known as mes- 
cal, which is something like Scotch whis- 
ky, only considerably more so. After be- 
ing roasted, the heads are bruised with 
a club, then sewn up in the rawhides of 
cattle placed on sticks like the four legs 
of the animal, and exposed in the sun 
until fermentation takes place. If the 
sun’s heat is not sufficient, artificial heat 
is resorted to. As fermentation pro- 
gresses, a large quantity of liquor like 
beer is thrown off from the mass and 
conducted to a reservoir. This liquor 
is then run through a small copper still, 
and the result is a clear, colorless alco- 
hol of high proof, containing about fifty 
fights to the quart, a Jronunciamiento 
to the gallon, and a successful revolution 
to the barrel, if other circumstances are 
favorable. This liquor is distilled large- 
ly all over Mexico, but certain locali- 
ties produce favorite brands which bring 
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larger prices than the ordinary article, 
which generally retails for about 6% 
cents per bottle. 

But the quantity used in the manu- 
facture of mescal is small, compared 
with that required for the production of 
pulgue, the common tipple of the low- 
er class of Mexicans in the capital and 
throughout all central Mexico. The 
great plantations, or haciendas, in the 
States of Mexico, Hidalgo, Morelos, 
Puebla, and Tlaxcala, are almost whol- 
ly devoted to pulgue production. The 
plants are inspected daily during the 
season, and when the head has formed 
and the blossom-stalk is about to put 
forth, the centre of the plant is cut out 
with a large, sharp knife, and a reservoir 
capable of holding a couple of gallons or 
more formed. Into this reservoir the 
sap which would have gone to form the 
giant blossom-stalk flows freely, and ev- 
ery marning two men visit each plant to 
gather it. One carries a pig-skin— 
taken off whole—and the other a long 
calabash with a small hole in each end. 
Thrusting one end of this calabash down 
into the reservoir he applies his lips to 
the other end, sucks away until it is fill- 
ed with the juice, when he covers the 
upper opening with his thumb to keep 
the sap from running out at the bottom, 
and transfers the contents to the pig- 
skin. This process is repeated at plant 
after plant until the pig-skin is filled. 
Then a small quantity of old, sour Julgue, 
to act as yeast, is added, and the open- 
ing in the skin is tied up. The skins, 
looking now like so many fresh-dressed 
hogs’ carcasses, are exposed to the sun 
for a day or two, and the Ju/gue is then 
fit for market. It is a thin, milky-white 
fluid, not unlike some kinds of small beer 
in appearance, very nauseous to the un- 
educated taste, and highly intoxicating, 
or rather stupefying, in its effects, when 
drank by the quart or pailful, according 
to the custom of the country. It is said 
to be very nourishing in its properties, 
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and is recommended by resident physi- 
cians to consumptives, people with weak 
stomachs, mothers nursing their infants, 
and others requiring a mild stimulant. 
Thousands of pig-skins of this liquor 
are brought into the city of Mexico daily 
on men’s backs, and a special railroad 
train, known as the “Pulque Train,” 
runs down to Apam daily, coming back 
loaded with it. Pu/guerias in Mexico 
take the place of wine and beer-shops 
in Europe and the United States, and, 
the liquor being sold at about three cents 
per quart, is consumed in almost unlim- 
ited quantities by the common classes. 
It produces a mild, good-natured drunk, 
more like the effect of opium than like 
that of whisky, and in this respect is the 
direct opposite of mescaz7. You may see 
a dozen water-carriers or other laborers 
standing or lying about the door of any 
good and reputable Ju/gueria, at a time, 
all grinning and making the most gro- 
tesque faces at each other—not quarrel- 


ing or showing the least ill- will—and, 
in fact, all “happy and content, as Swim- 
ley’s boarders, the best-looking men in 


town,” etc. These drunks are consid- 
ered an indication of the good quality of 
the pulgue kept within; and it is stated 
by foreigners resident in the capital that 
when the proprietor of a pu/gueria sees 
noon approaching and finds none accu- 
mulating about his door-way, he will 
give a water-carrier, or an arriero, a 
drink to go over the way, steal a few 
from his rival, and bring them and set 
them up against the wall in front of his 
own premises. I do not state this asa 
fact within my own knowledge. 

This Pulgue had been the national 
beverage of the Aztecs for many cent- 
uries when the Spaniards, under Her- 
nando Cortez, drenched the land in 
blood, and established the religion of 
the meek and lowly Saviour of Mankind 
on the ruins of paganism—and con- 
quered a new and mighty empire for 
his Most Catholic Majesty, the King 
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of Spain. An ancient legend attrib- 
utes its discovery to the daughter of 
the King of Tula; and one of the finest 
paintings in the Academy of Arts, in 
Mexico, represents her appearing before 
her father and offering him the liquor in 
an earthen bowl, as he sits upon his 
throne, surrounded by his dusky Court. 
Attendants are bringing in the maguey 
from which the centre has been cut, to 
show him how the trick is done, and ev- 
ery thing is natural enough, save the ex- 
pression of the monarch’s face, which is 
one of such unmixed satisfaction as nev- 
er beamed on human countenance, sav- 
age or civilized, at the first taste of 
pulque. There the artist failed. 

When the centre has been cut away 
for roasting for food, making mesca/, or 
gathering the sap for pu/gue, the plant 
is cut up, the leaves separated and thrown 
into water to rot, and the fibre — which 
resembles the finest quality of hemp, 
each leaf yielding a hank as thick as a 
man’s wrist and three to five feet in 
length—is beaten out from them at the 
proper time as the fibre of hemp or flax 
is separated from the rotted stalk. From 
this fibre cordage of every size and de- 
scription, from the smallest fish-line to 
the largest cable, coarse sewing-thread, 
cloth, matting, paper, and an almost in- 
conceivable number of fancy articles and 
things of every-day use and convenience 
are manufactured. The miraculous pict- 
ure of the Virgin of Guadalupe, which 
came down from heaven to be carried 
by the hand of the pious Juan Diego, to 
overturn the doubt and confirm the faith 
of the Bishop of Mexico, more than three 
centuries ago, and still hangs in the gor- 
geous chapel erected on the spot in her 
honor, was painted on cloth made from 
the maguey fibre—thus demonstrating 
conclusively that the plant is of higher 
origin than others of the earth, and en- 
titled to greater respect and veneration. 

We have not space to pursue the sub- 
ject of the maguey and its uses. Enough 
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has been said to show how much it con- 
tributes to the comfort of man; and, in 
fact, how indispensable it is to him in 
tropical America, and indicate some of 
the benefits which we might possibly de- 
rive from its cultivation in California, 
where it grows to perfection, though an 
exotic and a stranger by nature to our 
soil. 

It is a curious fact that the maguey 
has recently been called upon as a wit- 
ness to prove the truth of Asiatic histo- 
ry, and show that our neighbor “John,” 
of the pig-tail and the almond eyes, was 
here long before us, and can, by right, 
claim to be the original discoverer of 
America. Among the old Aztec hiero- 


glyphical records, painted on maguey 
cloth, in the archives of Mexico, is one 
which, commencing—as, indeed, they all 
do—at the Hill of the Grasshopper (Az- 
tec, Chapul-tepec), shows the wander- 
ings of one branch of the great Aztec 
family, which claims to have originated 


at the dawn of the Creation in the valley 
of Mexico—and the writer believes that 
it did so—moving northward until it 
came to a river running toward the west, 
on the banks of which it built cities and 
dwelt many years. Here, on the banks 
of this river, they met a deputation of 
people from a far country with whom 
they could converse only by signs, who 
were clad in lustrous garments of a beau- 
tiful material such as they, the Aztecs, 
had never seen before. Who were those 
strangers? When Cortez brought to 
Tlaxcala the royal banner of Old Spain, 
the fabric of which was silk, the Tlaxca- 
lans declared that strangers from anoth- 
er world had come from the northward 
many centuries before, clad in garments 
of the same material. They coveted this 
banner so much that after they had as- 
sisted him in reducing the Mexicans to 
Vor. IX.—3. 
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slavery, Cortez gave it to them, and there 
it hangs on the wall of their Hall of 
Records in Tlaxcala at this hour. 

Now, the Chinese assert that more 
than fourteen centuries ago—a thousand 
years before old Christoval Colon sailed 
forth on an unknown sea, on the voy- 
age of discovery which “gave to Castile 
and Leon a new world”—a party of 
Buddhist missionary priests crossed the 
Great Sea, seven thousand miles wide, 
and came to the land of F-sang, at 
the north, then made their way south- 
ward until they came to a river run- 
ning toward the western sea, on the 
banks of which dwelt a people who cul- 
tivated the earth, and derived food, drink, 
shelter, and clothing from a plant which 
they describe in detail, and which was 
unmistakably the maguey. Eminent Eu- 
ropean scholars resident in China are 
said to vouch for the fact that old Chi- 
nese records detail these facts; and Ig- 
nacio Altamirano, the best living Aztec 
scholar, declares his full belief in the 
authenticity of both the Aztec and cor- 
responding Chinese records, and that the 
river to which both allude was unques- 
tionably the Gila, near which the ruins 
of mighty cities still attest the truth of 
Aztec and Mongolian history. The peo- 
ple who dwelt in those mysterious cities 
have passed away, and not even their 
tombs remain; but among the ruins of 
the walls they reared, now crumbling to 
decay, the maguey still grows green and 
vigorous, lifting its snowy banner far 
into the pure air of the desert, in sum- 
mer’s burning heat and winter’s driv- 
ing storm, proclaiming, like the muezzin 
from the minarets of the Mosque of 
Omar, the beneficence and the glory of 
the Most Merciful, the Almighty, in a 
land of silence, and loneliness, and sav- 
age desolation. 
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Where the cocoa and cactus are neighbors, 
Where the fig and the fir-tree are one; 

Where the brave corn is lifting bent sabres 
And flashing them far in the sun ; 

Where maidens blush red in their tresses 
Of night, and retreat to advance, 

And the dark, sweeping eyelash expresses 
Deep passion,’half hushed in a trance — 

More deep than a language confesses, 
More dear than a sign or a glance; 


Where the fig is in leaf, where the blossom 
Of orange is fragrant as fair; 
Santa Barbara’s balm in the bosom — 
Her sunny, soft winds in the hair; 
Where the grape is most luscious, where laden 
Long branches bend double with gold ; 
And Los Angeles leans like a maiden, 
Red, blushing, half shy, and half bold ; 


Where passion was born, and where poets 
Are deeper in silence than song, 

And a love knows a love, and may know its 
Reward, yet may never know wrong; 
Where passion was born, and where blushes 
Gave birth to my songs of the South, 

And a song is a love-tale, and rushes, 
Unchid, through the red of the mouth, 

And, unshamed, the sweet story discloses : 
I repose, I am glad, and take wine 

In the odors of eloquent roses, 
And under my fig and my vine. 
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HE Doctor was standing in the 

foremost row, where, without turn- 
ing his head or stretching forward, he 
could gaze down directly into the pit, 
and observe every thing that therein 
transpired ; and there was no face in all 
the crowd that bore as deep an impress 
of jealous envy. The majority seemed 
to take the matter good-naturedly and 
philosophically y and there were several 
who congratulated Roaring Tom with 
as loud and enthusiastic applaud as 
though he had been their own brother 
—men without coats to their backs, and 
with the elbows of their red shirts torn 
into slits, rejoicing in a companion’s 
fortune, and, for themselves, awaiting 
that turn of fate which they felt assured 


would some day intervene in their own 
favor. 

Events sometimes move rapidly; and 
one exciting scene will not be thorough- 
ly comprehended in all its bearings be- 
fore the slide will shift and new wonders 


be shown. At one moment the Doctor 
was gazing down into the claim with 
greedy envy depicted in every line and 
feature, as his eyes followed the motions 
of Roaring Tom wielding the pick, and 
every few seconds stooping to pull out 
the little red nuggets embedded in the 
compact mass of stones. The next mo- 
ment the Doctor turned partly around 
with dismay and affright—with the un- 
mistakable expression of one who might 
have be€n long expecting the attack and 
now felt that it had come; for a heavy 
hand was suddenly laid upon his shoul- 
der, and a harsh voice said, “Where 
did you pick up my horse, you scoun- 
dre] ?” 

It was Abel Bradshaw who spoke — 
it was his hand, that, with one flexible 
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movement, crept up from the Doctor’s 
shoulder and held with a firm grasp the 
collar of his flannel shirt. Large, broad- 
shouldered, muscular, and alert—the 
captor held his victim with a close grip 
from which there could be no escape, 
even had not the crowd, at the first in- 
timation of a disturbance, rapidly closed 
around. 

“ How came you by that gray pony?” 
reiterated Abel. And now his fingers 
slowly relaxed from the shirt-collar, for 
the closing in of the crowd too surely 
prevented any thought of escape, even 
hati the trembling limbs of the victim 
admitted ‘of flight. “Speak out! can’t 
you?” 

“T found him straying and Ftook him, 
hoping some day to meet the owner, and 
then I—— _ No; I bought him from a 
stranger, not knowing that-—- D—— 
you! take your horse, then, since it is 
yours, and let me go!” 

“Not so fast! not so fast! And which 
of them stories am I to believe?” re- 
torted Abel; and his face now expressed 
the. sentiment of all the rest. For the 
culprit had too surely betrayed himself. 
Either of his pleas, by itself, might have 
been accepted as a plausible one, for it 
would have given the benefit of a doubt. 
But to couple the two extenuations to- 
gether was surely a fatal error. 

“Which of them is it, I say?” re- 
peated Abel; when the victim, released 
from the firm grasp, sank slowly to the 
ground. Seeing the blunder he had 
already committed, had he not better 
continue silent, and trust to chance or 
to pity for escape? For the moment, 
indeed, it seemed as though some re- 
liance might be placed upon the latter, 
for many began to be compassionately 
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moved at that spectacle of abject terror ; 
and, despite the prevailing ill-favor to- 
ward the Doctor, a few voices were, 
one after the other, raised in his behalf. 

“TI suppose it is your horse, sure 
enough, Bradshaw; but now that you’ve 
got him——” 

“Should rather think it was my horse, 
boys. Had him stolen some thirty miles 
down the road, three weeks ago. . Teth- 
ered him along with the mules, and 
went to sleep, and when I woke up, the 
mules was all there, but the horse was 
gone. Didn’t ever expect to see him 
again, but just found him a few minutes 
ago, in front of this fellow’s tent. I 
knowed the horse at once, and what’s 
more, the horse knowed me.” 

“Yes, to be sure; in course it was 
yourn. But now that you’ve got the 
beast back, why not let this poor devil 
go ?”? 

“Nothing to me what becomes of 
him,” responded Abel. “Let him go, 


if you all say so; and lucky he will be, 


too, for in some of the mines they would 
have hung him, sure.” 

Though the majority, moved by the 
pitiable condition of the prisoner, were 
inclined to release him, there were not 
a few who were now in favor of hang- 
ing; alleging that they had no grudge 
against the fellow, but that an example 
must be made, or else life and property 
would not be anywhere safe. These 
men were principally old miners, and 
they now quoted the example of other 
diggings in which they had formerly 
lived ; some of which, owing to a rigor- 
ous execution of justice, were so purified 
from disorder that a man could safely 
lie out alone with a bag of gold- dust at 
his side, while, on the contrary, in other 
places, a lax code of mining-law had 
resulted in abundant robbery, murder, 
and general disorder. This being the 
first instance of transgression in the Co- 
yote Mine since its opening, the ques- 
tion of its proper treatment assumed 
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some importance, being not merely a 
matter of the punishment or release of 
a single criminal, but the selection of a 
fixed penal policy for the future. There- 
fore those who favored extreme punish- 
ment were listened to with calm thought- 
fulness ; and their number was gradually 
enlarging, when a third party arose and 
threatened for a moment to win the 
day. 

“Why must we be obliged either to 
hang him or let him go?” was sug- 
gested. “Is there no middle course? 
Let us put a mark upon him which will 
make him known for all the future. Cut 
off his ears, I say.” 

“Yes; that’s the thing. Bully for 
you! Cut off his ears!” 

The cry was taken up at once, and 
bade fair to prevail. Already one or 
two men had their dirk-knives ready 
for presentation to the person selected 
to perform the job; and then, one, more 
eager than the rest, stooped down, and, 
with almost affectionate longing, lifted 
the golden curls from the temples of the 
present crouching victim. Like a flash, 
came a revulsion in the sentiments of 
the whole crowd. For, beneath those 
clustering and hitherto overshadowing 
locks appeared the unmistakable signs 
of a mutilation having already been per- 
formed, and at no distant day; and a 
yell of vindictive surprise arose from all 
the crowd. 

“Look, boys! He has stolen horses 
elsewhere, it seems! What shall we 
do with him now?” hoarsely cried one 
of the leaders. 

In the confusion, some one pointed 
significantly toward a neighboring pine; 
and upon that the crowd began to move, 
sweeping the criminal along with them. 
But at that instant one of the men broke 
into their midst, and called upon them, 
with a loud voice, to stop. He had not 
spoken hitherto, and seemed little known 
to the majority of them. But he was 
evidently one of those men endowed 
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with that certain, indescribable mag- 
netic power which fits them to influence 
and command wherever they go; and 
the crowd paused, and, hushing even 
their babble of suggestion and threaten- 
ings, listened intently to what he might 
have to say. 

“Gently —gently, boys!” were his 
quiet words. “You would not hang a 
man in hot blood, would you? That 
would only bring disgrace upon the 
cation. A fair trial, boys—a fair trial, 
whatever he may have done. Don’t 
think that I want any one to escape 
punishment, if he is guilty; but he must 
be tried first.” 

“And so he must—and I know you, 
too!” cried Four-ace Bill. “Dern my 
buttons if you ain’t Colonel Bowler, of 
the Big-tree Junction! Don’t you re- 
member me, Colonel?” 

“T think I remember a fellow looking 
like you,” was the quiet reply. ‘You 


were accused of robbing a Mexican, and 
came near being hung for it— which 


would have been rather hard luck. And 
if you hadn’t had a fair trial, you would 
have been hung, without any question ; 
wouldn’t you?” 

“But it was proved that I didn’t do it, 
Colonel, wasn’t it?” eagerly demanded 
Bill, amidst the laughter of the crowd. 
“Tell them that, now!” 

“Yes, Bill; be easy on that score. 
It all came out that it was another man, 
and that the worst you ever did was to 
drink too much, and get into free fights. 
I'll say that for you. But you see from 
that, boys, that a fair trial is due to ev- 
ery man; and this fellow must have it, 
as well as any other. Why, hang it, 
boys! you can wait until to-morrow, 
can’t you? The game won’t spoil. So 
take him over to his own tent, and let a 
guard be kept over him; and to-morrow, 
when we are not in as hot blood, we will 
convene a court, and do every thing reg- 
ularly and in order.” 

Influenced by his manner and by his 
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argument, and partially put into a good 
humor by the sudden exposure of Four- 
ace Bill’s previous dangers, the crowd 
assented, and immediately began to dis- 
perse, forgetting, in that superior matter 
of excitement, all about Roaring Tom’s 
rich strike, and intent only upon the fate 
of the prisoner. 

In all the mine, there were found few 
to sympathize with the culprit— none to 
take his fate to heart, except where, be- 
fore his own tent-door, Giles Holden sat 
at his expiring fire, and, with his face 
buried between his knees, was absorbed 
in deep reflection. 

He was sick and aching at heart. It 
seemed a cruel thing to be forced to hold 
his conduct in his own hands, and be 
thus obliged to balance irresolutely to 
and fro, between proffered good fortune 
on the one hand, and his inner conscious- 
ness of right and wrong upon the other. 
It was a self-dispute about a simple, 
plain, untrammeled matter—a thing ad- 
mitting of no dependent or connecting 
issues, but only to be decided by Yes or 
No; and yet, so much hung upon that 
decision! The plain, uncompromising 
question, whether or not he should try 
to save that man—that was all. 

Upon the one side was the contin- 
uance to Addie, his betrothed, of her 
good fortune—more than ever desirable, 
now that he had so rashly lost all the 
benefit of his long labor, and had be- 
come almost penniless, except for the 
few nuggets that he had picked up dur- 
ing the last few days and the trifle for 
which he had sold his claim. To save 
her fortune to her, all he had to do was 
to remain silent—not to raise hand or 
foot, but to let the rude course of mining 
justice run on to its destined and usual 
end. The man would be hanged—no 
one would know even his name, cer- 
tainly not the peculiar relation existing 
between those two—the circumstance 
would be soon forgotten—there would 
be a little grave somewhere, flattened to 
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the ground, with no record planted upon 
it, and in a few days thereafter to be 
overgrown and unnoticed: and that was 
all. And, with that, the little fortune at 
home would be assured beyond any fur- 
ther danger. But yet, in his own heart, 
Holden felt that he, at least, could never 
forget the event —that, ever after, there 
would return to torment him the guilty 
memory of having stood by and consent- 
ed to the death of one, who, though so 
debased, was none the less the brother 
of her whom he so loved and trusted. It 
seemed as, though thenceforth the mere 
thought of that nameless grave would 
haunt him, keeping him from resting at 
home, and drawing him away, year after 
year, to look upon the spot as upon a 
piece of his own foul work—as though 
his very dreams would betray him, and 
force him to mutter in his sleep the 
dreadful secret. 

On the other hand, there was the 
chance, that, by active exertions, he 
might save the man—a mere chance, 


perhaps, but still something to snatch 


at with hope. Were he to succeed, it 
would not be necessary for him to re- 
veal the fact that a little fortune of ten 
thousand dollars awaited a claimant at 
home. Life being saved, the rescued 
man might be left to wander off to other 
mines, and very likely would soon meet 
his end in some different manner. But 
what if the man were some day to drift 
back to his home for rest and old asso- 
ciation, as men will sometimes do? Then 
would come the revelation of that pre- 
cious legacy gathered in by another’s 
hand—the recognition of that other one 
as the person who had known of his ex- 
istence and legal rights, and yet had fail- 
ed to make disclosure in the proper sea- 
son—the recrimination, beggary, and 
probable disgrace. Would it be worth 
while to live with the incubus of such an 
apprehension weighing upon him year 
after year? Would it not be better, at 
the very first, to give up every thing, 
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and for another season trust to the 
chances of the mines? 

So, balancing the fro’s and con’s of 
right and wrong—feeling all the time in 
his own heart in which direction the 
proper path really lay—he sat and pon- 
dered. The mist of evening fell around 
and shrouded the mine in gloom. The 
distant hills vanished from sight. The 
neighboring pines lost separate distinct- 
ness, and coalesced into one ragged bor- 
der of blackness against the darkening 
sky. Here and there along the farther 
border of the cafion scattered camp-fires 
began to twinkle. His own camp-fire 
fell away, and began to smolder into 
nothingness; when suddenly the tread 
of an intruder came near, and a hand 
was lightly laid upon his shoulder. 

“Look here, Holden,” said Frank Gil- 
dersleeve, in a hurried, excitable sort 
of whisper, “that man must be saved. 
We must not let him be put to death, if 
we can help it. But, good gracious, old 
fellow! Arouse yourself a little, and do 
not take things so much to heart!” 

“To heart, you say?” responded the 
other, with a vacant, half-affrighted gaze, 
as though his terrible secret had been 
read. “About what, Frank?” 

“Why, about your bad luck with the 
claim. Itwas hard, to be sure; but you 
have the mines all before you, and may 
very well do better another day. Let 
that pass. This man—can we not do 
something to save him?” 

“But how, Frank?” 

“We can, at least, try; can we not? 
If we fail, we will have done our duty. 
Perhaps, after I have been a little while 
longer in the country, I may not mind 
these things as much. I may even grow 
to approve of them. But now, Holden, 
being not yet used to such rough doings, 
it don’t seem quite the right course to 
hang a man for merely stealing a horse.” 

“See here, Frank. What interest can 
you have in this fellow? Why should 
you not rather be glad to let things take 
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their course, and so get him out of the 
way? Don’t you remember that a few 
ays ago you were so jealous that you 
could have picked a quarrel with him 
and put a ball into him? And now, 
that a lot of men take the affair into their 
own hands, and, without your saying a 
word or raising a finger, propose to finish 
him, you wheel around, and are ready to 
fight for him. I don’t understand it.” 
“T think I understand it, Holden. I 
can see that I need not be jealous of 
him any more. He is not a bad-looking 
fellow, as some would count looks; and 
I remember that I was very angry at 
seeing Tiny smile upon him as she did, 
and talk about him—though perhaps she ° 
did that partly to tease me. And if he 
were at home, and in good favor social- 
ly, it might be that he could give me a 
great deal of trouble that way. But I 
feel assured, now, that Tiny could never 
smile again upon a man so disgraced.” 
“Of course not, Frank.” 


“That may not help me, though,” he 


continued. “There are more men in 
the world than we two. You see, when 
I heard that he had been seized, and 
might be hung, I felt, for the instant, a 
kind of secret joy, just because he was 
going to be put out of the world and 
out of my way, without any care or re- 
sponsibility on my part. That was a 
murderous thought, was it not?” 

“It was a thought that would be very 
easy for any one to have,” responded 
Holden, hanging his head, as he felt that 
he had given himself up to a similar 
frame of mind, and perhaps had not as 
fully tried to realize to himself the error 
of it. “But go on.” 

“TI tried to repress the thought, but, 
hearing more of the affair and cf his ca- 
reer, I knew that Tiny could never think 
of him with favor, and that my mind 
could be easy about that. Then, Hol- 
den, I began to wonder how I should 
have acted, if matters had been differ- 
ent. Suppose that he was not such a 
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vagabond, but had been unjustly ac- 
cused, and was in danger of being hung 
for some other person’s fault? I knew, 
then, that if I stood aloof and let things 
take their course, I would be, in a man- 
ner, consenting to his death, and would 
be reaping advantage from it. It would 
be so like blood-money! And not for 
ten thousand dollars would I i 

“Why do you say ten thousand dol- 
lars?” interrupted Holden, looking up, 
suspiciously, at the instant the mention 
of that particular sum struck a chill 
through him. 

“Why do I say it?” responded Frank, 
somewhat surprised at the singularity of 
the question. “I suppose I mentioned 
that sum as being the only one that, at 
the moment, came into my head. Any 
other amount would have done as well 
for an illustration. What I meant was, 
that for no sum of money would I be in 
the position of taking advantage of an- 
other man’s death, when, perhaps, I 
might have rescued him. Well, as I 
was saying, let us imagine that things 
were a little different, and that by his 
death I could have won Tiny. I tell 
you, Holden, that I believe I would then 
be the most miserable man in the world. 
Every time I would look at her, I would 
feel like an assassin—as though I had 
only gained her by striking another man 
down. Better would it be to have this 
fellow I've and take her away from my 
side, and settle down next door to me 
all the rest of my life—better that, a 
thousand times, than the other.” 

“Yes—yes, much better, Frank,” mur- 
mured Holden, sinking his head between 
his hands. “Go on.” 

“ Thatis all, I believe. There is noth- 
ing more. Except that, having made 
up my mind, I must try to save him. 
Have I made myself understood?” 

“ Almost too plainly, Frank; for you 
have shown me what, and how, I —that 
is to say, you are right, and I am wrong; 
and—— Let us go now,” and the man 
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slowly raised himself from the ground 
and stood erect. All doubts, subterfuge, 
and subtlety were swept away. “Let us 
go, Frank; and whether we succeed or 
not in saving that man, at least we will 
have eased our consciences, so that——” 

“My conscience, you mean, Holden. 
For what trouble can you be in about 
the matter?” 

“Yes, your conscience, if you will 
have itso. Though it might be on my 
own—on every body’s conscience who 
stood idly by and let a man die for such 
acrime. So, take my hand, and we will 
go to Colonel Bowler’s tent. There, I 
fancy, the matter must be decided. But 
first, Frank ——” 

“Well?” 

“Look yonder’’—and he pointed to- 
ward Judge Stetwin’s tent, only a few 
paces off. For awhile, it had appeared 
dark and obscured; but, within the last 
moment, a slumbering coal had sudden- 
ly lighted into flame and had leaped up, 
licking the dry twigs that had lain upon 
it, and the contagion of fiery animation 
had spread from top to bottom of the 
pile, and now the whole was in a merry 
blaze, with sportive crackling. The rud- 
dy flame leaped high, covering the white 
canvas with a glow, and bringing into 
plain relief the soft folds of the white 
garments of one who sat therein. “Look 
there, Frank.” 

“Well, Holden?” 

“ Perhaps you had better first go thith- 
er,” said Holden. “You know how oft- 
en I have told you not to beafraid. You 
see that she is alone. Most probably 
the Judge has gone over to the camp on 
our errand. Seize the opportunity. I 
will go on, and you can follow in time to 
give me your aid.” 

“Yes, I will go,” responded Gilder- 
sleeve, mustering courage; and, wring- 
ing Holden by the hand—as when one 
takes good-by of his companions to go 
upon a forlorn hope—he pressed for- 
ward. Then, having advanced a few 
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paces, his valor seemed to ooze out, and 
he turned longingly after Holden, possi- 
bly with intent to join him again. But 
the other was already some distance off, 
and advancing with long strides. Gil- 
dersleeve, again turning, crept slowly 
and irresolutely along, and at last, al- 
most before he was aware of it, found 


‘himself standing before Tiny. 


“ Good - evening, Frank,” she said. 
There seemed to be a sadness in her 
tone, and he imagined that it boded no 
good to his cause. In dire disturbance 
of spirit, he moodily played with the 
handle of his sheath - knife — that fancy 
implement, which was never drawn ex- 
cept to cut off pine chips to start the 
camp -fire—and responded: 

“To you, also, Tiny. You are all 
alone, I see.” 

“Yes, Frank. Father has gone across 
to see if he can not do something for 
that unhappy man.” 

“As I supposed. In fact, Holden 
told me that I would find him there, 
when I went over—for I am going over 
there, too, in a moment, Tiny. I am go- 
ing to join the others, and try to save 
him.” 

“You, too, will really do that, Frank? 
Thanks —a great many thanks. You 
will make me obliged to you for all the 
rest of my life.” 

“Ah!” and he breathed hard for a 
moment. It seemed to him that these 
were, after all, greater thanks than the 
nature of the case demanded. And the 
thought crossed him that perhaps he had 
been right in his first jealous supposi- 
tions, and that she really cared for the 
doomed man. Did not women some- 
times take strange fancies? Had he 
not read that they had been known to 
fall in love with dwarfs, and cripples, 
and all sorts of strange monstrosities ; 
and, therefore, would a pair of clipped 
ears be so certain to deter Tiny or turn 
her from her passion, more especially as 
it might have been engendered before 
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the revelation of that disgraceful mutila- 
tion? And, as for the man’s detection 
in crime, was it not almost a cardinal ar- 
ticle of faith among women never to sur- 
render their affections by reason of any 
sin or misfortune in the objects of them, 
but rather, perhaps, to cling the closer 
to them? And then, too, he remember- 
ed the sadness with which she had that 
moment greeted him. 

It did not occur to him that the late 
incident of mining life, which had been 
so powerful to arouse all the slumbering 
passions and energies of the men, might 
well suffice to depress the spirits of a 
young girl. In her passage across the 
Plains, she had seen rough life enough, 
but it was a life of mere hardship, with- 
out cruelty or bitterness of men toward 
each other. The daily tasks had been 


gone through good-temperedly and with 
mutual spirit of kindness, and the occa- 
sional dangers had drawn those bonds of 
fellowship even stronger, making all the 
party stand shoulder to shoulder in yet 


more complete feeling of fraternity. But 
now, upon her very entrance into the 
promised land, the scene seemed chan- 
ged. Confusion, outbreak, and charges 
of crime had intervened ; retribution and 
revenge by some rough, impromptu law 
were everywhere spoken of. Only a few 
yards distant was the tent of the prison- 
er himself, into which she had seen him 
led, with cords upon his wrists, and 
around it a cordon of three men, keep- 
ing, with shouldered rifles, a sharp watch 
after attempt at escape or rescue. 

“Well, Tiny,” said Frank, after a mo- 
ment’s despondent reflection, “I will do 
what I can for him, since I find that it 
pleases you so much. I would that it 
were any one else, though. I came to 
tell you— I hoped ——” 

Fairly breaking down, he stopped; 
while upon Tiny’s face there was, for 
the instant, a shade of puzzled expres- 
sion. Then, as she began to compre- 
hend his meaning, a slight smile of 
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amused perception flickered across her 
face. Was his jealous nature still as- 
serting itself? Should she again, as a 
few days ago, tease him into renewed 
wildness and despair? 

“Why, listen to me, Frank,” she said, 
holding out the olive-branch at last, and 
resolutely driving from her heart every 
temptation to coquetry. “Can you real- 
ly be so blinded as to believe that for an 
instant I could have thought or cared 
about that miserable, wretched man, who 
never came near me without causing me 
to shudder, but whose impending fate 
I can not, for all that, help deplor- 
ing?” 

“No, Tiny! Are you really in ear- 
nest? I thought—then, perhaps, you 
can——. See here, Tiny; I have been 
so long wanting to talk to you about it, but 
then I thought it would be more honora- 
ble for me, perhaps, to wait until you 
saw me as I shall be in San Francisco. 
May I talk to you about it when I get to 
San Francisco?” 

In his new-found hope, he seemed to 
have gained courage at least; and so, get- 
ting together such few dislocated words, 
rambled on, expressing every thing, in- 
deed, but actually saying nothing for 
a certainty. He believed, though, not 
only for the moment, but afterward, 
when he came to think it over, that he 
had expressed himself with clearness, 
conciseness, and impassioned eloquence. 
Should she provoke him a little now, and 
affect to remain ignorant of his real 
meaning, and so once more put him to 
the blush ? 

“Yes, Frank. When we get to San 
Frarcisco, you can—can say to me what 
you wish.” 

Looking up slyly and timidly, she 
watched his color come and go, her own 
face showing responsive tints; and so, 
looking into each other’s eyes, they saw 
that the question was settled between 
them. 

“Now go, Frank, and do what you 
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can to save that poor man. For my 
sake, you know.” 

“Yes, for your sake, Tiny. You see 
I am not jealous any more.” And, mov- 
ed with sudden access of courage, he 
took her hand and lovingly stooped to- 
But she laughingly drew 


ward her. 
back. 

“Not now, Frank—not yet. Not un- 
til you have said every thing to me—San 
Francisco, you know.” 

And so, suddenly losing his courage 
again —for he had already gone further 
than he had ever anticipated he could— 
he feebly echoed her laugh and left her. 
Wondering, as he strode over the plain, 
how he had ever dared to speak out as 
plainly as he had, and yet, now that it 
was done, wondering to find that it was 
all so easy; puzzling himself, at times, 
with the doubt whether he could be as 
eloquent again in the day when he came 
to talk to Judge Stetwin upon the sub- 
ject; a little mystified with the idea that 
perhaps it was a dream, and that any 
moment he might wake up to the dread 
reality of nothing at all having transpir- 
ed—so he stumbled on toward the camp. 
Nor had he quite collected ail his facul- 
ties, when, coming to the end of his 
route, he found himself at the camp-fire 
of Colonel Bowler, upon the outskirts of 
a little group of which the Colonel him- 
self was the prominent centre. 

The Colonel stood with one hand firm- 
ly braced upon his left hip, the other 
hanging carelessly at his side, in appar- 
ent readiness for action or oratory, as 
the nature of the case might require; 
while he calmly listened to the running 
commentary of argument and suggestion 
that flowed on about him. Thus noticed, 
he could not fail of being recognized, 
even at a careless glance, as a man of 
marked influence, though it might not 
have been easy to tell exactly why. His 
figure was well knit, his eye clear, his 
forehead broad and expansive, his mouth 
firm-set and decisive; yet there were 
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other men around whose conflict with 
the world had stamped them, in greater 
degree, perhaps, with the same attributes 
of feature and expression. Possibly it 
might have been the nature of his dress 
which assisted him; since in that he was 
most scrupulously neat, joined to some 
regard for the picturesque, and contrast- 
ing forcibly with the usual display of 
others about him. Most of the miners 
carried their rags and discolorations 
without attempt at disguise or conceal- 
ment, and even with a sort of wild en- 
joyment, as though these were the pat- 
ents of social freedom ; while even Judge 
Stetwin, who seemed to maintain a care- 
ful attention and propriety in the matter 
of costume, displayed something of the 
remains of an Eastern and civilized air, 
a little at variance with those wilds, and 
far less effective in the creation of a suit- 
able impression, than were the nice-fit- 
ting red shirt and black pistol- belt and 
slouched Panama of the Colonel. But 
whether it came from face, or form, or 
dress, or all together, it is certain, that, 
wherever he went, the Colonel seemed 
marked out as a natural repository for 
confidence, and in any disturbance, was, 
with a sort of unanimous acclaim, select- 
ed as the proper instrument of the pub- 
lic will. Even here that flattering des- 
tiny attended him; for, though at the 
time of the arrest, he had appeared upon 
the scene late and almost unknown, at 
once he seemed to inspire a general 
trustfulness in his ability to express and 
carry out the common interests; and 
now, withovt any formal appointment 
or election, stood in the centre of the 
group, the acknowledged judge and mas- 
ter of the occasion. 

The group was notalargeone. There 
were perhaps eight or ten men in ail, 
among whom were Judge Stetwin, Abel 
Bradshaw, and Giles Holden. There 
were a few others, who, being recog- 
nized in a greater or less degree as lead- 
ing spirits of the cafon, felt that they 
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had authority to be present at that ac- 
knowledged central council. The com- 
pany remained a small one, and, with 
some dignity and thoughtfulness, dis- 
cussed the weighty matter of the dispo- 
sition of the culprit. For, though this 
was not the trial, and though it had been 
determined that the trial should take 
place the next day and be attended with 
scrupulous fairness and with all the cer- 
emony that the nature of the case would 
allow, it could not fail to be perceived, 
that, inasmuch as the criminal had al- 
ready committed himself, there could be 
no question about the verdict, and that, 
in this informal deliberation, his fate 
would be determined. ~ 

“You speak to the point, Judge Stet- 
win,” remarked the Colonel, “and yet 
you speak as a lawyer rather than as one 
acquainted with the rights and necessi- 
ties of a population like ours. You have 
been too lately in the East, you see; in 
a few months, you will look at these mat- 
ters with other eyes. You say that we 


have no authority in law to take this 
man’s life, and that, in any event, we 
should not take one life except for an- 
other; that the death penalty for a theft 
is not a thing to be thought of or al- 


lowed. Is not that your line of argu- 
ment?” 

“Exactly, Colonel Bowler. Nor do J 
see how you can avoid giving way to it.” 

“Only on the ground, Judge, that the 
necessities of the country have made a 
higher law, and one which, under certain 
circumstances, you yourself will admit. 
What do you do with the Indian on the 
Plains who has stolen your horse, and 
whom you overtake with the property in 
his possession? He has his constitu- 
tional rights as well as any other person, 
perhaps, and yet you shoot him on the 
spot. Why do you not rather imprison 
him for five or six years? Because not 
only is there no available prison at hand, 
but if there was, the fellow would laugh 
at such a punishment. Therefore you 
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strip him of his constitutional rights 
make a new law for the occasion, and 
shoot him. Now, here is a man who is 
as troublesome to our frontier civiliza- 
tion as is an Inuian on the Plains. He 
has already been punished probably for 
a similar offense, by the loss of his ears. 
He will not heed the warning, and does 
the same thing again. What, then, shall 
be done? Where are your State-pris- 
ons? And, in lieu of them, must we let 
him go? By the same rule, you must 
then release any one who commits any 
crime, which, in more settled communi- 
ties, is not known asa crime unto death; 
and where then, in a little while, would 
be your personal safety—yes, the safety 
of your child, Judge Stetwin?” 

“But still——” 

“Look upon it in another light, Judge. 
In the East, you punish the man who 
forges a twenty-dollar check more se- 
verely than he who takes a twenty-dollar 
bill from off a counter. And why? Be- 
cause the former crime can be more eas- 
ily committed, and therefore must be at- 
tended with greater severities for its pre- 
vention. Now, then, theft is an easy 
matter here, and hence the punishment 
of it must be more severe, to act as a 
determent. We have no iron safes for 
our gold, or stables for our horses and 
mules.” 

“There may be some reason in what 
you say, Colonel; but yet not enough to 
convince me, at least in the present mat- 
ter. I have no especial reason to care 
for this man, and yet, as I do not like to 
see a life taken illegally, I must try to 
save him. Since, then, I fail to convince 
you, I must try another course. I was 
about to leave for San Francisco to-mor- 
row noon, but now I will remain over. I 
will attend at what you call his trial, and 
will argue in his behalf. If that is in- 
sufficient, I will be present even at the 
place of execution, appeal to the people, 
and < 

“No, no; don’t do that, Judge,” in- 
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terrupted the Colonel, laying his hand 
upon the other’s arm. “I don’t mean, 
you will understand, to keep you away 
for the purpose of insuring the fellow’s 
death. I don’t want the responsibility 
of contriving that. I stand here as the 
exponent of the people’s will, and if they 
say he should be hung, I can’t but agree 
with them that it should be done. On 
the other hand, if they say let him go, I 
will cheerfully assent. I merely now 
give you the hint to keep aloof, so that 
your ideas may have fair play. Stay 
away, and it may be possible that, at the 
last moment, the miners will take com- 
passion and let the wretch go free. I 
have known it happen, though not often. 
Interfere, and his doom is sealed.” 

“ And why?” 

“Because you are known to be a law- 
yer. Men here are distrustful of the law 
and its agents. I do not say that they 
are wisely so. I simply state a fact. 
Many of these miners have been ruined 


by the law, as administered by corrupt 
practitioners, and they now dread it as a 
pestilence, and will have none of it, if they 


can help it. Others have not had much 
to do with the law personally, but they 
believe it to be an instrument made up of 
delays, extortions, appeals, and exaction, 
and they, too, will have none of it. Stay 
away, therefore, and trust to the only 
chance—the possible awakening pity of 
acrowd. If they see you interfering, it 
will arouse all their fierce sentiment of 
opposition to the chance of any applica- 
tion of that old system which they have 
so learned to dread as one of injustice 
and oppression; and then no power on 
earth can save the man. Why, Judge 
Stetwin, there is no one in the whole 
mine who can not do more for him than 
you can. That raw Irishwoman who 
was here a moment ago, with her ran- 
dom, but sincere pleadings in his behalf, 
almost touched our pity, and may yet 
have some effect with the miners, if she 
takes them at the propitious moment. 
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Our friend here, Holden, could do more 
than you, for he is known by the miners 
more intimately as one of themselves ; 
and they, somehow, feel that in his bad 
luck of to-day, he has some claim upon 
their sympathy, and they might take a 
notion to gratify him when they would 
not even listen to you.” 

“I don’t krow as to that, exactly,” 
Holden here broke in, somewhat to the 
astonishment of the Colonel, who had 
evidently not expected the argument to 
be taken up in that quarter. ‘I wouldn’t 
think of putting forward my own bad luck 
as a reason for being listened to; but for 
all that, I have come here to try and save 
the man. And if I do it on this ground, 
Colonel Bowler, that I have more to 
lose by his life than the whole mine can 
gain by his death, why then, perhaps, 
my words may have some weight.” 

“Why, how now? And what is all 
this, Holden?” 

‘Just as I was about to say, Colonel. 
In the first place, the man is the brother 
of a little girl I am to marry some day. 
They thought for years past that he 
was dead, and it is only lately that I 
have learned the contrary. Naturally, 
of course, a man don’t want to have his 
brother-in-law hung. And this is where 
you may think I am to gain by his life. 
Well, yes, after a manner, as far as the 
sentiment of the affair goes. But where 
I am to lose is here: if this man is set 
free, he may go home again, and then he 
will claim the fortune that was left to the 
oldest child, meaning my own little girl, 
but which then, in law, would stand for 
him. And yet, Judge, it is my business 
to save him if I can for her sake, and 
therefore I wish to do it. I said I would 
ask nothing of the mine, by reason of 
my own bad luck in selling out for so 
little, and Roaring Tom immediately 
reaping the reward of all my hard la- 
bor; yet, if, by mentioning it, I may get, 
through sympathy, what I want, I will 
not forbear.” 
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Warming up with his feelings, Holden 
continued for some minutes pleading his 
cause before that little group; not say- 
ing any thing additional in the way of 
new argument, indeed, but, after the 
manner of an uncultivated mind, re- 
peating over and over again the same 
sequence of thought in somewhat differ- 
ent words. Yet even in this he gained 
some effect; for as he went on and grad- 
ually felt the hesitation, with which he 
had commenced, disappear, his words 
came more fluently and with almost im- 
passioned energy, and with something 
of an earnest affection, for the culprit in 
whose behalf he pleaded. 

As he went on, expressions of sym- 
pathetic interest came out here and there, 
and hard features seemed to soften, as 
with some long-unfelt emotion, and one 
or two looked stealthily around at the 
others, as though to read how they were 
impressed with the scene, ready to yield 
if the common feeling would allow it. 
What, in the end, might have been the 
result of that pleading, can not be known; 
for, suddenly, there came rasping across 
the plain the quick, sharp report of a 
single rifle ; and, as by simultaneous im- 
pulse, that whole group of men started, 
and gazed wildly in that one direction, 
striving to pierce the gathered gloom. 
It was no novelty, at any hour of the 
day or night, to hear the crack of fire- 
arms —so common a thing, indeed, that 
it seldom caused remark or notice; but 
now, this single sound seemed to bring 
to all a certain vague, incomprehensible 
warning of unusual incident. Then, as 
all stood speechless, listening for other 
sounds, there came a wild cry, the hail 
of men to each other, the rapid rush from 
the borders of the plain to one central 
spot ; and so, following the example, that 
little group of men who stood in judg- 
ment, broke up and hurried thither. 

At first, in the darkness and distance, 
nothing could be seen; but as they came 
nearer, a motionless figure lay upon the 
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sod. A few men had already reached 
the place, and among them Four-ace 
Bill, holding his still warm rifle. 

“You should not have put me upon 
guard over him!” the man wildly cried 
out. “You might have known what 
would come of it. I call you all to wit- 
ness, that I did not intend to kill him, 
so help me God! When I saw that he 
had got free and crawled under the tent 
and was running away, I fired only to 
frighten him and make him stop. I did 
not mean to hit him.” 

“It would have been more to your 
credit, if you had intended to hit him; 
then the more surely would you have 
done your duty,” remarked Colonel Bow- 
ler, speaking now with all his natural, 
magisterial rigidity of tone. “Since he 
was trying to escape, it was necessary 
that you should have killed him— if, in- 
deed, he be really dead.” 

With that, the Colonel stooped down, 
and placed his hand over the heart. 
Dead, indeed! The bullet, whether by 
accident or not, had sped straight to the 
heart. There was no other wound. And 
now, as one of the party brought a brand 
from the nearest fire and held it close 
down for a torch, they could see upon 
the dead man’s face a look they had 
never noticed before: with death, there 
had come a new life to the expression, 
as it were—or, rather, the old life of boy- 
hood, so long obscured by vicious indul- 
gence, had come back in all its purity, 
and driven off the later and debased 
traits of a fallen manhood. Gone, for- 
ever, the mean, cringing look: he lay, 
gazing up at the sky, with the soft curls 
clustering around his temples. 

“Just as poor Addie might have liked 
to see him—as she remembers him now, 
I suppose,” murmured Holden, as he 
stooped over and dwelt upon the feat- 
ures. “You go on to the city to-mor- 
row, Judge Stetwin? Wait until noon, 
and I will go with you, on my way home. 
There is nothing to keep me here now. 
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Even if there were, the thought comes 
over me that I should not like to stay, 
digging around so heartless-like, with 
Addie’s brother lying close at hand un- 
der the turf. And the funeral, Judge — 
you will help me with that? For you 
see this is my affair, Colonel. None 
others should come in, only as I ask 
them to. He must be buried by me, 
carefully and kindly, forgetting his —his 
errors. We will put him under yonder 
pine, where the shade will be over him, 
and where there is no gold, so that he 
will never be disturbed. Will some one 
lend me a knife?” 

The Colonel proffered his, drawing it, 
long and gleaming, from its sheath; and 
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Holden, again stooping over, gently cut 
off one of the soft, fair curls, and wrap- 
ping it carefully up, put it away. 

“TI will give her that, Judge. I need 
not tell her how he died; but I can say 
that I found and recognized him; and 
that he is dead. Perhaps she will not 
ask to hear any more. If she does, it 
will do no harm if I make up some little 
story, to soften things. But it will be 
best that she should know, even now, 
for certain, that he is really dead—and I 
know that she will be pleased to have 
the lock of hair. And as for myself, 
Judge, I know that I shall never cease 
to thank God that I kept my own integ- 
rity and manhood to the end!” 





THE TICHBORNE DOLE 


HE strange claim to the Tichborne 
baronetcy, recently pending before 


the English courts of law, revives a sin- 
gular legend which has been current in 
the family for many generations. 

The patrimony of the Tichbornes is 


very ancient. Winchester, near which 
the manor lies, is the county-town of 
Hampshire, an episcopal city whose or- 
igin is lost in the fables of tradition — 
once the capital of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
still the locality of the finest cathedral in 
England, and likely to be long remarka- 
ble for its historical associations. Its 
churches are ancient; the ruins of Wol- 
vesey Castle, Bishops’ Palace, and St. 
Grimbald’s Monastery in its neighbor- 
hood, attractive; its public school still 
famous for ample revenues and unequal- 
ed library; its hospital of St. Cross, re- 
markable as a permanent retreat, now 
seven hundred and thirty-nine years 
gone, for one hundred and thirteen poor 
men “past their strength,” and a glass 
of ale and loaf of bread for every call- 
ing wayfarer; and its see, noted for its 
five hundred-and-odd benefices and the 


£10,500 annual income of its bishop. 
William Rufus and seven Saxon kings 
keep their long sleep in the choir of the 
cathedral; the cross of Gothic arch- 
work, after five hundred years, still pre- 
serves in High Street the memory of St. 
Lawrence, the martyr; and St. Mary’s 
College, founded and endowed by Will- 
iam of Wykeham, in 1387, still flourish- 
es, with its clerks and fellows, chaplains 
and masters, ushers and choristers, war- 
dens and scholars, upon the ample means 
provided by the old lover of learning. 
The city keeps King Arthur’s Round 
Table suspended over the Judges’ seat 
at the assizes; holds on St. Giles’ Hill 
the annual fair granted by Henry II.; 
and, from the top of its cathedral tower, 
shows the rural residence where the 
Protector Oliver sought repose from the 
cares of public life, and where Richard 
Cromwell died. The Britons called the 
town Caer Gwent (White City); the Ro- 
mans named it Venta Belgarum; and 
the Saxons, Witanceaster—by all three 
of which it is specified in deeds preserv- 
ed in the cathedral tower. 
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In the neighborhood of Winchester, 
some few miles distant, is the manor of 
Tichborne. Four hundred years before 
the Norman conquest, it was denominat- 
ed De Jtchenborne, because it stood at 
the head of the river /¢chen, which name, 
in the course of time, has been abbrevi- 
ated into its present appellation of Tich- 
borne. 

About the middle of the twelfth cent- 
ury, shortly after the first Plantagenet 
had ascended the English throne, the 
then head of the family—a gallant 
knight, named Sir Roger de Itchen- 
borne— married Mabel, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Ralph de Lamerston, 
of the Isle of Wight. After many years 


of wedded happiness, during which the 
Lady Mabel became celebrated for her 
care of the sick and kindness to the 
poor, death now approaching, worn out 
with age and infirmity, she besought her 
loving husband, as her last request, that 
he would grant her the means of leaving 


a charitable bequest. His consent was 
given. The good lady then made her 
will. After the usual solemn form in 
those days, acknowledging her religious 
faith and committing her soul to Christ, 
she bequeathed a single dole. On ev- 
ery twenty-fifth day of Marcl.—the feast 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed Vir 
gin Mary—to the end of time, there was 
to be distributed at the hall-door, to all 
indigent people who should apply, with- 
out respect of persons, a dole of bread. 
This bread was to be made from the 
wheat grown on acertain piece of ground, 
and if the applicants should be greater 
in number than the loaves, there should 
be commutation of two- pence in money 
made to each one who might lack in the 
distribution. 

Sir Ralph’s concession to his lady’s 
request was not without condition, how- 
ever. 

“Yes, Lady Mabel,” he had said to 
her repeated and urgent solicitations — 
“tyes, my lady, the land shall be yours 
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and its products, to dispose of forever, 
but for the feoff you must render service. 
To-morrow is Christmas. All the land 
from yonder oak-tree that you can trav- 
erse north and east while the morning 
yule-log burns, I will inclose within par- 
allel lines corresponding on the south 
and west, and it shall be your own.” 

Next day, while the fire was being 
lighted in the great hall, the venerable 
dame, nothing daunted, ordered her at- 
tendants to carry her to the oak-tree. 
The whole household followed. Being 
placed upon the ground, she seemed to 
receive new strength. Her lord stood 
by, wondering where it would all end, 
when she started upon her walk toward 
the north. “Crawling,” tradition calls 
the walk of Lady Mabel, and “Crawls” 
is still the name by which the land—two 
sides of which she compassed—is known, 
the words conveying the idea of a sick 
and aged person dragging onward weary 
limbs. Fifteen rich acres she had won 
for Christ’s poor before the cry came 
from the hall that the yule-log was in 
ashes. Sir Ralph kept his word. The 
land was surveyed, bounded, and deed- 
ed to the Lady Mabel, and it was upon 
the fee-simple of this that she founded 
her charity. 

As soon as her task was completed, 
the lady of the Tichborne manor was 
conveyed to her chamber. The effort 
had been too great for her. She could 
not join even as a spectator in the fes- 
tivities of the day. Her medical man 
was summoned to her bedside. Seeing 
that her life was ebbing, he advised the 
instant attendance of the parish priest to 
administer the last rites of the Church. 
While awaiting his coming, the Lady 
Mabel, aware of her situation, caused 
every member of the family to be called 
to herchamber. There, in the presence 
of husband, children, and servants —in 
order to secure to the poor the dole 
which had cost her life, and to render it 
binding on her descendants — she pro- 
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ceeded in the most solemn manner to 
prophesy the prosperity of Tichborne 
so long as her last will should be ob- 
served, and the adversity of the baron- 
etcy whenever any of her descendants 
should disregard it. The malediction, 
as Bede records it, is wonderfully mi- 
nute. If, at any future time, through 
covetousness or meanness, neglect or 
impiety, Annunciation Day should find 
the doors of Tichborne Hall closed 
against the poor, the name would be 
lost, the family would become extinct 
from failure of heirs male in the third 
generation, and the approach of the ca- 
lamity would be heralded first by a fam- 
ily of seven sons, followed by a family of 
seven daughters. Dismissing those who 
surrounded her when the prediction had 
fallen from her lips, the Lady Mabel re- 
ceived the priest, made her confession, 
partook of the sacrament, and died in 
the consolations of her religious faith. 
Near the deeply recessed doorway of 
the Lady Chapel in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, where moldings, buttresses, and 
pinnacled towers cast their shadows 
made by the setting sun through the 
great window on the flagging stones of 
the floor, and the columns and arches 
on each hand and overhead are reflect- 
ed in dim religious light from behind the 
choir, is still to be seen the tomb with 
its marble effigy of the first known mis- 
tress of the Tichborne baronetcy. 

The custom thus founded in the reign 
of Henry II., continued to be observed 
most religiously for many centuries. The 
twenty-fifth of March was the annual fes- 
tive day of Tichborne Hall. Different 
branches of the house —children and 
grandchildren, neighbors and friends— 
came from far and near to assist at, and 
witness, the carrying out of Lady Ma- 
bel’s legacy. In the year 1670, nearly 
seven hundred years after the founda- 
tion of the charity, Sir Henry Tich- 
borne, who had suffered much in per- 
son and property during the Common- 
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wealth, and was. recompensed after the 
Restoration by lucrative offices under 
Government, employed Giles Tilbury, 
an eminent Flemish painter, to execute 
a picture which should represent the 
ceremony of distributing the Tichborne 
dole. This painting still exists. Asa 
work of art it shows the defect in per- 
spective that characterizes the drawings 
of Tilbury. But it is of value as giving 
a faithful representation of Old Tich- 
borne House in the time of Charles II.— 
then more than six centuries old—as de- 
lineating the costumes of the day, and, 
above all, as showing the figure and feat- 
ures of the then head of the house to 
bear a striking resemblance to the old 
portrait, still preserved, of Sir Roger de 
Itchenborne, of Plantagenet days. Giles 
Tilbury’s picture passed, by marriage, 
into the hands of Michael Blount, of 
Maple Durham, in Oxfordshire, and is 
now owned by the heirs of Sir Edward 
Doughty, tenth baronet of the house of 
Tichborne, who assumed the name of 
Doughty upon succeeding to estates in 
Lincolnshire. 

The Tichborne dole continued to be 
distributed, without an omission, for 
more than six hundred years. For a 
long time it undoubtedly did a casual 
good. It gave bread to the hungry for 
a single day. It kept its foundress in 
perpetual memory. It bestowed a holi- 
day upon laborers. It became an ex- 
ample of charity to the rich. But times 
change, and with them the conditions of 
the people. The old eleemosynary cor- 
porations of Europe have, in the course 
of ages, almost as a rule, been diverted 
from their designated purposes. Nota 
charity founded in behalf of the Catholic 
Church—not one in all England, that 
was given before the time of the eighth 
Henry—answers the intent of the giver. 
The poor of the twelfth century were as 
different from the poor of the nineteenth, 
as is the educated country-gentleman of 
to-day from his boar-hunting ancestor 
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of the Middle Ages. The latter gener- 
ally receives a liberal education, passes 
from a distinguished school to a distin- 
guished college, and has every opportu- 
nity to become a distinguished scholar. 
He has generally seen something of for- 
eign countries. A considerable part of 
his life has been passed in London; and 
the refinements of London follow him 
into the country. There is perhaps no 
class of dwellings in the world so pleas- 
ing as the rural seats of the English 
gentry. In parks and pleasure-grounds, 
Nature, dressed but not disguised by 
art, wears her most alluring form. In 
the buildings, good sense and good taste 
combine to produce a happy union of 
the comfortable and the graceful. The 
pictures, musical instruments, and libra- 
ry would, in any other country, be con- 
sidered as proving the owner to be an 
eminently polished and accomplished 


man. 
The country-gentleman of the days of 


Henry the Eighth was, as compared with 
his posterity, a poor man—his income 
not one-sixth of what his acres now 
yield—and residing, with little interrup- 
tion, on his estate. To travel on the 
continent, to maintain an establishment 
in London, or even to visit London fre- 
quently, were pleasures in which only 
great proprietors could indulge. Not 
one in twenty of the county magistrates 
went to town once in five years, or had 
ever in his life wandered so far as Paris. 
Lords of manors received an education 
differing little from their menial servants. 
The heir of an estate often passed his 
boyhood and youth with no better tutors 
than grooms and gamekeepers. It was 
learning enough, if he could sign his 
name. His employment was the care 
of his property. He examined samples 
of grain, handled pigs, and on market- 
days made bargains over a tankard with 
drovers and hop-merchants. His pleas- 
ure was in field-sports; his language 
and pronunciation were provincial ; his 
Vor. IX.—4. 
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oaths and jests were uttered in the broad- 
est accent, and he prided himself on his 
vulgarity. His table was loaded with 
coarse plenty, his ordinary beverage was 
strong beer, his wife and daughters cook- 
ed the meats and retired when they were 
devoured, and his afternoon jollity was 
usually prolonged till most of the guests 
were laid under the table. 

Such was the state of society in which, 
for many centuries, traditions and cus- 
toms were preserved in England. There 
was only pettifogging in the law, quack- 
ery in medicine, and ignorance and su- 
perstition in religion. Through many 
centuries the pulpit was, to a large por- 
tion of the population, what newspapers 
now are. Scarce any one of the people 
who attended church could read. _IIl- 
informed as the preacher was, he was 
better informed than the people; and 
what he told them they were apt to be- 
lieve. Rustic priests, who derived a 
scanty subsistence from tithe sheaves, 
were the avenues through which all in- 
formation came. 

As has been said already, the Tich- 
borne dole continued to be given, without 
a single omission, down to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But its distribution 
had become, at last, the occasion of a 
nuisance too intolerable to be borne. 
The 25th of March was the holiday, and 
the Hall of Tichborne the rendezvous, 
of all the tramps in the county. For 
days before the accustomed time, the 
lanes and turnpikes, for miles distant, 
in all directions, were thronged with 
beggars, making their way to attend the 
annual dole. The poor-houses were 
emptied. Towns and villages sent rep- 
resentatives from their slums and out- 
skirts. Gypsies, with their arts of div- 
ination and thieving; paupers, in their 
rags and wretchedness ; costermongers, 
with hand-barrows and baskets; pick- 
pockets and sneak-thieves, highwaymen 
and burglars, acrobats and showmen— 
each with the peculiar implements of 
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his profession, ready for any service op- 
portunity might present — encamped, in 
extemporized lodgings or under the open 
sky, all over the fields and gardens of 
the Manor House. The week of An- 
nunciation became, every year, the ter- 
ror of the country-side and the dread of 
the neighbor cathedral-town. No won- 
der. It was the county-gathering of out- 
casts, and the carnival of thieves. 

At length, the complaints of the mag- 
istrates and gentry prevailed. In spite 
of some superstitious fears which the 
then head of the Tichborne baronetcy, 
Sir Henry Tichborne, confessed that he 
entertained, and the natural dislike he 
felt at interfering with a family custom, 
hoar with the observance of more than 
seven centuries, the dole was abolished. 
It had become a considerable tax upon 
his revenues, for, by repeating often dur- 
ing the day, each suppliant received 
loaves enough to last for days, or money 


enough to keep up many nights of ca- 


rousal. The last distribution of the 
Tichborne dole was made on the last 
Annunciation Day of the eighteenth cent- 
ury. 

What has been hitherto stated is de- 
rived partly from tradition, partly from 
history. What is still to be narrated, 
no matter what draught its marvels may 
make on the credulity of readers, is re- 
corded family history. There is nothing 
more certain in individual experience or 
personal biography, than that at the be- 
ginning of this nineteenth century be- 
gan the fulfillment of the Lady Mabel’s 
prophecy. In 1803, four years after the 
cessation of the Annunciation dole, a 
porticu of the old baronial mansion fell 
to the ground. Upon investigation into 
the condition of the part left standing, 
the timbers were found to be decayed 
and the walls insecure. As the owner 
had another residence, he caused the re- 
mainder of the old Hall to be pulled 
down, the materials to be sold, and the 
surrounding moat to be filled up. 
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Sir Henry Tichborne, who abolished 
the dole, was seventh baronet of the 
name. He had seven sons, but no 
daughters. The names of the former 
were: Henry Joseph, successor to title 
and estates; Benjamin, who died in 1810; 
Edward, second successor; James Fran- 
cis, third successor; John Michael, kill- 
ed in India in 1806; George, died in 
1802; Roger Robert, seventh and young- 
est son. 

Sir Henry Tichborne, eldest of these 
seven sons, and eighth baronet, married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, 
Baronet, of Marble Hill, and by her 
had seven daughters, but no sons. The 
names of the latter were: Eliza Anne, 
married to Joseph Lord Dormer; Fran- 
ces Catherine, married to Lord Arun- 
dell; Julia, married to Charles Talbot; 
Mary, died unmarried; Catherine Caro- 
line, married to Colonel Greenwood; 
Lucy Ellen, married to John Townley; 
Emily Blanch, married to John Bennett, 
M.P. 

In 1826, Sir Henry’s second brother, 
Edward, who eventually became ninth 
baronet, having inherited the extensive 
property of Miss Elizabeth Doughty, of 
Snarford Hall, was obliged, by the sirict 
terms of her will, to drop the name of 
Tichborne entirely, and assume that of 
Doughty solely. Thus, then, with sin- 
gular accuracy, had the prophecy of Lady 
Mabel, uttered in 1076, been fulfilled sev- 
en hundred and fifty years afterward. 
Upon the cessation of the annual dole, 
the old Hall came to an end, the name of 
Tichborne ceased, the generation next 
in descent was composed of seven sons 
without a daughter, and the next but one 
of seven daughters without a son. 

In 1835, on the 30th of May, the only 
son, a minor, of Mr. Edward Doughty 
(subsequently the ninth baronet) died. 
Being a man of singular clearness of 
mind, he had frequently spoken of the 
wonderful coincidence of events with 
the tradition of Lady Mabel’s prophecy, 
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but only to treat it as nothing more. 
But the death of his child, who was the 
only male heir to the estate in direct 
tail, though it may not have shaken his 
incredulity, at least weakened his pur- 
pose. He had opposed hitherto all re- 
sumption of the dole. His seven nieces 
had united in endeavoring to have him 
agree with their father, Sir Henry, upon 
some method of restoring the time-hon- 
ored custom ; but he scouted the propo- 
sition as a vulgar concession to super- 
stition. But suddenly all was changed. 
In the third generation, the house was 
without a male heir. The Lady Mabel 
had predicted that, too. He at once be- 
sought his brother to restore under some 
form the ancient custom, and it was done. 
After a suspension of thirty-seven years, 
the Tichborne dole was resumed, under 
restrictions, and continues annually, on 
the twenty-fifth of March. Flour takes 
the place of bread, however ; the poor of 
the parish only are supplied; and gyp- 
sies, vagabonds, and tramps receive no 
welcome. Whether the perturbed spirit 
of the Lady Mabel will be satisfied suffi- 
ciently with this concession, and permit 
it to dull the edge of her curse, remains 
to be seen. 

If the reader has followed our genea- 
logical line, we can now very easily place 
for him the Australian claimant to the 
Tichborne estates. Of the seven sons 
of old Sir Henry Tichborne, the seventh 
baronet, three came to the baronetcy — 
Henry, Edward, and James. Henry, 
eighth baronet, was father of the seven 
daughters, none of whom could inherit. 
Edward, ninth baronet, who took the 
name of Doughty, had an only son, who 
died, as has been mentioned, at an ear- 
ly age. James, who eventually became 
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tenth baronet, married Henrietta Felic- 
ita, daughter of Henry Seymour, Esq., 
of Knoyle, in Wiltshire, and had two 
sons — Roger Charles and Alfred Jo- 
seph. The former, Roger Charles, was 
supposed to have been lost at sea off the 
coast of South America, in the spring of 
1854; the latter, Alfred Joseph, becom- 
ing eleventh baronet, and being father of 
a posthumous child, named Henry, now 
nine years old. This Henry is in pos- 
session of the title and estates of Tich- 
borne, held for him as an infant in trust. 
Charles Roger (as he purports to be and 
as many believe he will yet make ap- 
pear) is the claimant from Australia— 
the boy who was supposed to have been 
lost. Charles Roger is uncle, therefore, 
to the infant Henry. The estate is very 
valuable, said to yield an annual rental 
of over £13,000. 

The ancient dole-measure, in which 
the bread was weighed out, is still pre- 
served. It bears on one side the in- 
scription, “Faudatum Henrico Secun- 
do Regnante;” and on the other side, 
“ Tichborne Dole— weight, 1 1h. 10 02., 
avoir.” 

The old custom, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, was to bake on the 
day previous to the distribution six hun- 
dred loaves. This grew, in the course 
of time, to a thousand, fifteen hundred, 
and even two thousand loaves, until, dur- 
ing the last few years of the eighteenth 
century, more than three thousand loaves 
were annually distributed, and from £65 
to £90 in money. An account of an ec- 
centric member of the family, Chedecke 
Tichborne, who perished on the scaf- 
fold in the sixteenth century, may be 
found in Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Lit- 
erature.” 
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WAS weary of Paris, its gayety, 

display, and superficial beauty. The 
Bois presented, from day to day, the 
same showy equipages and d/asé faces, 
and the races at Longchamps, lacking 
the energy and earnestness of those that 
are only seen in their triumph in En- 
gland, had ceased to afford me any emo- 
tion. The autumn had come, and al- 
ready the frosts commenced to brown 
the leaves of the trees lying along the 
Champs Elysées, and the orange-trees— 
which, in midsummer, are placed in the 
gardens of the Tuileries —had been re- 
moved within doors. It was the season 
when the malaria disappears from* the 
Roman Campagna; and already the mi- 


gratory world of sight-seers had com- 
menced its march to the»winter resorts 


lying along the Mediterranean. I had 
a leisure month or two, and I determined 
to goto Rome. One murky, rainy night 
I left by way of Florence, passing the 
Alps in the clear moonlight, whose peaks 
were whitened by the early snow. 

I got comfortable quarters in the fourth 
piano of a house on the Pincian ridge ; 
and over the imbricated roofs I could 
see Soracte and the deep purple laps of 
the Apennines, and far along the prairie, 
down to the Pontine Marshes. The 
physical surroundings of Rome embrace 
an unexcelled combination of mountain 
and valley, to which the ruins impart an 
indescribable charm, that sadden, while 
they interest and instruct. 

There is, too, in its social type—in its 
customs and costumes —a rare, suggest- 
ive life, even to the superficial traveler, 
who seeks pastime rather than instruc- 
tion. The peasants who throng the Pi- 
azza Navona, on market-days especially, 

re a source of never-cloying surprise ; 


and, on the steps leading up from the 
Piazza di Spagni, can be seen, on any 
sunshiny day, the “models,” dressed in 
the costumes that make the contadini 
so charming a feature of Roman life. 
They are the prototypes of the figures 
that constitute the glory and soul of 
genre painting at Rome-—gayly dressed, 
coal-eyed, picturesque- looking fellows, 
some of whom one would prefer to see 
lounging upon the steps in question, 
rather than to be encountered in many 
spots away over among the Volscian 
Hills. 

One day, in the Christmas season, 
when Rome is thronged with strangers 
and pilgriins, I ascended from the Pi- 
azza di Spagni to the Via Sistina, to see 
my old and dear friend H——, an artist, 
who had a studio there. After a slight 
noise and some confusion that followed 
my knock, my friend opened the door, 
and, seeing who it was, asked me in. I 
found him engaged in painting a female 
head, which I called, at first glance, a 
mater dolorosa, from the sad, spiritual 
expression it wore. He was drawing 
the soul and beauty of his painting from 
a “model,” as I supposed, who was seat- 
ed under a window which opened rather 
high above the floor: a fresh, young 
face, that I would have been as sur- 
prised to see upon the Trinita steps as 
that of Signorina M——, then a reign- 
ing belle, whose big, lustrous eyes half 
the artists there had essayed to repeat 
in all the Madonnas and peasant- girls 
painted that winter at Rome. 

The light falling from the window 
touched her dark hair with its golden 
splendor, and left the upper half of the 
face in shadow, through which the eyes 
literally sparkled. She was a brunette, 
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but her complexion was clear and fair, 
through which I could see the rich pur- 
ple blood beating in deep and changing 
blushes, as she caught my surprised 
stare. She was so entirely different 
from all the specimens of her class I 
had seen, that I was as much amazed 
as if my friend had caught a Borghese, 
and had imprisoned her long enough to 
steal her features and hang them upon 
his canvas. 

“There —there,’”’ said H—— to me, 
as he caught my eyes gazing too intent- 
ly, and perhaps impertinently, on her 
rare face; “that will do; there is quite 
enough of that. You have nothing here 
from the steps below, and I flatter my- 
self you are enough of a gentleman to 
instinctively recognize that. It is a 
friend I found on last summer’s tramp 
among the mountains. She and her fa- 
ther, yonder, served me a good turn, I 
assure you, when I had been wound- 
ed. She is not a ‘model.’ Her father, 


like many of his class, is comparatively 
poor; and yet he is of the class known as 


cavaliert. He has a small feudal ten- 
ure, which confers upon him the right 
to have his name enrolled in the Libro 
d’Oro. If you would. like to hear of 
them, and the circumstances that intro- 
duced me to them, come up to-night. I 
know, too, you are fond of good things, 
and I can give you some fresh Vino 
Rosso —a wine that attains a rare per- 
fection on the slopes of the Albano Hills. 
Shall I expect you?” 

“You can,” I replied. 

For a little while H—— paid no fur- 
ther attention to me, but resumed his 
work, the subject of which was the lost 
Pleiad. Merope was being wrought into 
a lovely shape—represented as falling 
earthward—while below, Sisyphus went 
on with his unceasing labors. The artist 
seemed anxious to catch a peculiar ex- 
pression on his sitter’s countenance; 
and, after he had succeeded, he laid 
aside his palette, and formally presented 
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me to the father and child, with some 
pretty expression of compliment that 
seemed to reassure them at once. 

Once Beatrice (for that was her name) 
stood up, and I wondered if she who led 
the poet through the regions of Paradise 
was fairer and more angelic. She was 
unusually tall for her race. Her face 
was beautifully oval ; and while the skin 
was a little browned by the sun of the 
Apennines, it was clear, and, at mo- 
ments, glowing with transient blushes. 
Her eyes were full, dark, and lustrous— 
suffused with that moist brightness that 
marks the pathway of tears—through 
which sparkled and breathed the gentle 
life and soul of a pure womanhood. The 
lashes were long—very long—which, as 
the lids drooped, fell below upon the 
cheek. Her forehead was of medium 
height; and her rich, full, glossy hair, 
brushed away over her small, well-shap- 
ed ears, and gathered in a simple Gre- 
cian knot behind, was the graceful com- 
plement of a head I had never seen 
equaled in pose and beauty. 

That same evening, after I had dined, 
I returned to H——’s studio, to hear 
that promised vanconte. I fortunately 
found him alone, sitting at an open win- 
dow, which overlooked that portion of the 
Campagna lying toward Tivoli. It was 
yet light ; but from the ravined sides of 
the Sabine Hills, long and gradually 
deepening shadows marched down into 
the plain, and, here and there, the stars 
were coming out, as the day slipped into 
the darkness. 

“T have been living here near three 
lustres,” said H——, after a long pause, 
during which not a word had been 
spoken; “and now, even more than at 
first, do I find that Rome enchants and 
attracts me, as no other place can do. 
She is a very sorceress. They say that 
if you drink of the waters of Trevi, the 
eve of your departure from this city, you 
will be sure to return. The spell is not 
in that fountain: it pervades the air—it 
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is the genius Joci—and I suppose I will 
linger on till the last. But try this wine. 
It is fresh from Frascati. To-morrow 
it will have lost its bouquet and fresh, 
crisp relish. Isn’t itdelicious? Drank 
here, within a league of the hill- slopes 
where the grape ripened, it shames the 
more golden and more beautiful, but 
really less delicious, product of the Lo- 
mas of Xeres. But have you forgotten 
her you thought a ‘model,’ or, to drop 
that offensive name, Beatrice? I see 
you are eager to hear her history. Did 
you ever see such a rich melancholy as 
she sifts from her eyes—such a ¢riste 
revelation of a higher life, too fugitive 
and subtile for any one to describe? 
She is, in her eloquent and spiritual ex- 
pression, the very genius that sits upon 
these ruins, and makes the silence and 
quiet splendor of the hills. But I will 
tell you when and where I met her. 
“You know my fondness for wander- 
ing about Rome—among the oséerias, 
where some of the most instructive and 
pleasant pictures of Roman life are to 
be seen; and in the Trastevere, which 
boasts a distinct race—distinct in dia- 
lect—claiming to be the unmixed de- 
scendants of ancient Rome, the people 
of which will not intermarry with those 
of any other district. But especially do 
I love that portion of the city stretching 
from the Forum to the Coliseum, which 
includes the finest ruins of Rome. One 
who has the faculty of musing, who 
loves the strange aSsociations of spots 
hallowed by a race of Titans long since 
passed away, and to whom there is a 
charm in the weird effects of ruins seen 
at night, heightened by the strange voices 
which come out of the darkness—to such 
there is no place equal to that named 
for an indulgence in the habit of reverie 
and dreaming I have. Talk of sermons, 
and the ‘dim, religious light’ of cathe- 
drals! Why, there is more fervent in- 
spiration, more of the suggestion and 
presence of the mystery that belongs to 
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superstition, seen and felt in the Colise- 
um, for example, by moonlight, when the 
wind is stirring, than in any church in 
Rome. Have you seen it at night?” 

“ No.” 

“No! Well, by all means, do not 
leave Rome without doing so. Wait 
until the moon is near her full—some 
night when the Transmontana comes 
sweeping over the Campagna; when 
there are clouds in the heavens, behind 
which the moon sometimes hides, leav- 
ing the arena and the amdu/acra in half- 
eclipse: then seat yourself beneath the 
cross in the centre; look at the wild, 
wandering shadows lying along the cov- 
ered gallery ; see the fragments of moon- 
light quivering along the broken walls ; 
hear the strange whispers the wind sends 
to you, as it treads and rushes along the 
corridors, or its subdued moan, so human 
in its tones, as it runs in and out the 
arches: all these things, with the affect- 
ing memories of the place, will stir you 
to your profoundest depths, and leave 
remembrances that will never be effaced. 
But to my adventure.” 


One night I had remained rather late 
there, and as I passed out, on the side 
toward the Constantine Arch, I turned 
to the right, and, ere I was well aware 
of it, I was near the Baths of Titus. I 
was not sleepy—quite the reverse—and, 
as I had no especial business to call me 
up early the following day, I resolved to 
indulge my humor, and wander through 
the baths. In their substructions are 
large vaults, which seem interminable 
in length, and which I have frequently 
explored; for some of the finest of the 
Roman frescoes were discovered there. 
I was about to enter, when I heard long 
and piercing shrieks, evidently from a 
female. I am generally prepared for 
any attack, when I indulge my habit of 
night explorations; and on that occa- 
sion, in addition to a heavy cane, I had 
a pistol. There was plenty of moon- 
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light; and, rapidly moving forward, I 
entered the open court, where, close to 
and partially concealed by the ruins of a 
fountain in the centre, I saw a woman 
contending in the grasp of a man, while 
a few paces off were two men struggling 
with each other. I came up so rapidly, 
that I reached the first group without 
discovery ; and in a moment I had felled 
the man with a heavy blow from my 
stick. As I raised my eyes I saw a fel- 
low rushing toward me with a knife, that, 
flashing in the moonlight, warned me as 
to his purpose and character, and in a 
moment I drew my pistol and fired. He 
fell dead at my very feet. 

Some French soldiers, who, it appear- 
ed, were guarding the magazine, just out- 
side the Baths, rushed in, and, in an in- 
stant, all of us were taken in custody. 
The persons I had rescued were Bea- 
trice and her father. It seems that they 


were on a visit to Rome; and she, with 
the sentiment and enthusiasm natural to 


her youth and race, had desired to see 
the Coliseum by moonlight. Leaving 
there, they wandered over to the Baths 
of Titus. They had just reached the 
court, when, from the Bath, beyond, 
emerged the two men, whose assault 
and attempted outrage upon the girl I 
had most opportunely interrupted. The 
man I had struck with my stick was 
simply stunned ; but, as I said, the other 
was killed outright. 

The succeeding day I was cited to go 
before the Director-General, at the Pal- 
ace of Monte Citorio, where I met my 
companions of the night before; and 
there I made my deposition. Subse- 
quently, I appeared at the trial of the 
ruffian whom I had floored; and, when 
I was giving my testimony, I shall never 
forget his scowling, murderous look. He 
and his companion were recognized as 
noted bandits ; and the death of the one 
and the condemnation of the other to 
the prison were subjects of general re- 
joicing. But, soon after his incarcera- 
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tion, he managed to escape—by pur- 
chase, I suppose—and resumed his 
pleasant occupation of cutting throats. 

During the stay of Beatrice and her 
father at Rome, I saw her constantly, 
and I found her mind and heart ir rare 
unison with her physical beauty. That 
the circumstances of our first meeting, 
taken in connection with her graces of 
person, her education (the latter a rare 
accomplishment with Roman women), 
and her social position made a strong 
impression upon me, you will readily 
conjecture; and when she and her fa- 
ther begged me to spend the summer, 
or a part of it, with them at their home 
in the country, you can rely on it I ac- 
cepted the invitation. I saw a great 
deal of them during the remainder of 
their stay, and, before she left, Beatrice 
gave me an exquisite artist’s sketching- 
portfolio, bearing my monogram, her 
family crest, and the date of her rescue. 

These incidents happened soon after 
Easter, and the following June, when 
Rome becomes dangerous from its ma- 
laria, I determined to fulfill the promise 
of the visit made to my friends. Be- 
sides, I had several orders for subjects 
peculiarly Italian—landscapes and fig- 
ures, and two especial ones, Lake Nemi 
and the Gothic tower on the summit of 
the mountain overlooking Palestrina. I 
sent my baggage to the latter place, de- 
termining to take a donkey at Frascati, 
that I might go leisurely along, hunting 
delicious bits of scenery, and gratifying 
my taste for the free and attractive life 
of the hills. That sort of knight-errant- 
ry, with the opportunity of passing some 
few days among the simple peasantry of 
that region, were full of promise of en- 
joyment. Did you ever wander among 
the olive-orchards of this region? No? 
Well, then, when you have a chance, by 
all means do so. They are full of sug- 
gestion and interest. There is, in the 
odd and grotesque involution of the 
trunks and branches, and in the eccen- 
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tric forms they assume, a wonderfully 
human expression, and an extraordinary 
simulation of human shapes. It must 
have been among the olive-trees that 
arose the reasonable conceit and super- 
stition of wood-nymphs and hamadry- 
ads. 

I left Rome by rail one sunny summer 
day, and at sunset had reached the vil- 
lage of Nemi, nestled almost in the Grove 
of Diana, and overlooking the fountain 
of Egeria and Lake Nemi. There I 
made the study of the painting you saw 
me touching yesterday, and which you 
are pleased to praise. The following 
day, near its close, I had left Nemi be- 
hind me some three or four leagues, and, 
ere the sun dipped, I came to a small 
albergo, where I resolved to halt for the 
night. I was hungry as a beggar, for 
nothing sharpens the appetite like the 
fresh, dry air of that portion of Italy. 
Around the door lounged several per- 


sons, and I must confess, that, familiar 
as I am with every condition of Italian 
life, I was not agreeably impressed with 


their appearance. The wide prevalence 
of brigandage here is not known to the 
ordinary traveler. The thieving quality 
is so general as to be (excuse me when 
I say it) national. I remember that one 
day, not long ago, I had occasion to go 
from Frascati to the Grotto Ferrata to 
make a study of Domenichino’s famous 
Trumpeter, and I traveled in company 
with an intelligent countryman who lived 
thereabouts, who avowed to me that the 
brigands pay to the authorities a tithing 
of their spoils, and so can plunder with- 
out fear of punishment. 

I led my donkey to an open space be- 
hind the inn, and left him tethered for 
the night within reach of some clumps 
of grass. Most a/sergos in this country 
have in the rear an open yard, on one or 
more sides inclosed by leaves which pro- 
tect from the wind, and, to a certain de- 
gree, from rain. Frequently they are 
thatched with branches, forming a bar- 
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rier to the hot sun; and there the Italians 
—who are, perhaps, more than any other 
people fond of an open-air life—pass 
most of the day, drinking the generous 
wine of the country, and playing the 
morra—a game which is more ancient 
than chess. or, as a well-known writer 
says, “Old as the Pyramids.” It is this 
free, out-of-doors existence, and the lib- 
eral freedom of their intercourse, that 
produce that impassioned vivacity and 
enthusiasm which are so near akin to 
poetry and music. I sometimes believe 
that under the influence of a general sys- 
tem of education, and an emancipation 
from the tyranny of the priesthood, this 
people would excel again in what I call 
the rhetoric of civilization—poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. Out of their warm, 
facile nature have sprung some exquisite 
creations, and from Italy have come some 
of the best gifts to general literature, and 
the most delicate conceits of her Roman- 
za have enriched the ded/es lettres of all 
Christian peoples. 

To know the Italians you must live 
among them. Sometime or other, try a 
tramp among the hills—in the vintage 
season, especially. Move freely under 
these exquisite, infinite skies ; regard the 
wonders of the cloud-forms that are seen 
here as they are seen nowhere else ; find 
the western horizon at sunset, and see 
the splendors of its colors that burn, 
blazon, and expand over the whole heav- 
ens one golden “sea of glory;” regard 
the outlines of the mountains, breathe 
the pure, exhilarating air—do these for 
one half-summer and autumn, and you 
will no longer wonder at the poetic sen- 
sibility of the Italian, for you will your- 
self feel warmed and spiritualized by a 
nameless and indescribable inspiration. 

Among the group gathered in the 
yard, which I scanned with an enter- 
tained and curious eye, I found one face 
that had a familiar look; but where and 
under what circumstances I had met it, 
I could not remember. Perhaps its 
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owner may have been a “model” I had 
seen sunning himself upon the Trinita 
steps. Whether because I gazed at him, 
or he had found something in me that 
gleamed out from the past, I could not 
determine, but he explored my face and 
figure with his coal-black eyes with an 
interest by no means agreeable, more 
especially as his whole physigue and 
swagger were the traditional traits of 
the Free Companions of the Abruzzi 
Mountains. I came to the conclusion, 
however, that only because I was a 
stranger did he stare at me so indus- 
triously. 

I was up betimes the next day, for I 
had to travel a certain distance by night- 
fall, near where Beatrice lived. When 
I started I saw no one but the Jadrone, 
and as the sun was “silvering the tree- 
tops” with his early rays, I rode away, 
the blessing of mine host following me 
as I descended the hill. I wandered all 


that day through gorges whiskered with 
short, flowery bushes, and along paths 
and roads that trembled upon the very 
lip of deep ravines—sometimes studying 
a ruin of some quaint medieval fortress, 
or treading the broken aisle of a church 


clinging to the spur of a mountain. To 
a person of my tastes, all that country, 
whether green under the rains of spring 
or dun and yellow from the heats of 
summer, is full of strange interest and 
fascination. Ata place where the roads 
met, I stopped to sketch a medieval 
shrine, and while thus occupied I per- 
mitted my donkey to wander at will, 
cropping the stunted undergrowth. The 
shrine had so many quaint and odd feat- 
ures that I remained longer than I had 
proposed to do. The figure of the Vir- 
gin, I recollect, was composed of small 
pieces of variegated stones in mosaic, 
and the design and execution were su- 
perior to any such roadside effigy I had 
ever seen. When I had finished and 
was ready to resume my journey, my 
companion could not be found, and full 
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two hours had elapsed before I was re- 
mounted. I was the more annoyed, for, 
short of my original objective point, I 
knew no place where I could obtain 
shelter for the night. Besides, that part 
of the country did not enjoy an excellent 
reputation for honesty ; and, while I had 
nothing valuable with me, yet I had no 
taste for an encounter with the gentle- 
men of the road, and the arbitrary in- 
quisition to which they too frequently 
subject travelers. 

It was just sunset when I reached a 
portion of the narrow mule-track where 
the branches of the trees on either side 
interlaced and made a canopy so dense 
as to almost entirely exclude the light of 
the dying day. Several times my atten- 
tion had been called to the noise, as I 
supposed, of a low whistle as I descend- 
ed the slope; but, while I considered the 
circumstance strange, it brought me no 
alarm. I had scarcely passed, however, 
a hundred yards within the covert, ere I 
heard the whistle repeated and taken up 
some distance beyond, and even behind 
me. I then thought it so suspicious, if 
not alarming, that I reached out to draw 
my revolver, when I saw a flash, heard 
the report of a gun, and felt a stinging 
sensation in my right shoulder. Fora 
moment I felt myself swaying from side 
to side, and then I fell fainting to the 
ground. When I recovered conscious- 
ness, I found myself surrounded by five 
or six men, prominent among whom was 
the person I had seen the night before 
at the albergo, measuring me with his 
curious glances. 

“By the Holy Mother,” said he, “I 
must thank thee for putting me again 
within reach of this fellow. I had se- 
cured the girl, comrades—the pretty 
minx— when this meddling rascal stop- 
ped the fun, slew Jacopo, knocked me in 
the head as you would a wild hog of the 
Pontine Marshes, and robbed me of my 
plunder. But for the darkness, instead 
of this scratch, I would have sent your 
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heretic soul to the damnation where it 
belongs.” 

Halting a moment for breath, he went 
on: 

“And then, too, he was my accuser 
before the Judge, and was the means of 
sending me to prison, as he supposed, 
for a score of years. He had scarcely 
turned his back on the court ere I was 
free again and among the hills, where the 
Holy Virgin sent him to me for revenge. 
What, comrades, shall be the fate of the 
wretch who murdered your friend, and 
sent your Captain to the dungeon of his 
Holiness the Pope? Shall we send him 
to Jacopo, with our compliments ?” 

“ Ay, let him follow Jacopo,” exclaim- 
ed they all. 

“To the cave with him, then; and to- 
morrow, on my return, he shall follow 
Jacopo.” 

I had not spoken a word, and yet, 
confused and faint as I was from pain 
and loss of blood, I understood all the 
diabolical plan they proposed for me. It 
was not, though, until the reference to 
the rescue of Beatrice, that I recognized 
in the chief of these bandits the scoun- 
drel I had laid low with my cudgel, and 
from whose pollution I had saved the 
sweet girl, When this consciousness 
came to me, I felt a tolerable assurance 
that it wouldn’t be long, indeed, before 
Jacopo and I would meet in that 


** Hades which had received his monster soul.” 


Beppo—so was called the Captain— 
tore from the saddle my traveling - bag, 
while another stripped my person of my 
watch, purse, and pistol. They exam- 
ined my portfolio—the same Beatrice 
had given me—opened all my studies, 
and laughed heartily over one in which 
they all appeared sitting at the table as 
they were the night before. The whole 
group I had drawn with force and strik- 
ing fidelity, and they had no difficulty in 
recognizing the portraiture. They gath- 
ered around, examining each figure, 
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laughing aloud in their recognition of 
each other, and, with a rough sort of 
connoisseurship, criticised and admired, 
and joked with each other at this and 
that evidence of identity. As I saw 
their humor, I had some hope of a res- 
pite, at least—the more especially as I 
thought perhaps I could excite their cu- 
pidity into ransoming me. Italians of 
all classes have a wonderful love of art; 
and they give to artists a respect and 
free-masonry they accord to no other 
class—a musician or actor, perhaps, ex- 
cepted. 

At the bidding of Beppo I arose, and, 
once upon my.feet, I found I had more 
strength than I had supposed. I was 
securely bound by the arms, and, walk- 
ing between two of the band, I pursu- 
ed the path indicated, which turned al- 
most at a right-angle to the road where 
I was attacked. We went on fora half- 
hour, perhaps, when we halted before 
what seemed the aperture to a cavern. 
After some delay we entered, and, by 
the light of a burning fagot, I saw that 
I was within an artificial cave, so com- 
mon in Italy. 

They had some consideration for me, 
for they brought me a cup of wine and 
some dry bread. There was prepared 
for me some dried hay and moss, upon 
which I lay down and was soon asleep, 
from sheer exhaustion. I can not say 
how long I slept, for within the cave 
no daylight came. When I was fairly 
awake, I saw that all the band had gone, 
except one, who was stretched upon the 
ground near me, and near him burned a 
rude sort of taper. My wound had had 
no dressing, and it pained me acutely. 
I scarcely knew where it was, except 
from a sharp, burning pain in my shoul- 
der. I found, too, that I had a high fe- 
ver, intense thirst, and a vague feeling 
about my head, as if my reason ‘had lost 
its moorings and was slipping away— 
drifting over an obscure sea into a pro- 
found darkness. I knew then that if re- 
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lief did not soon reach me, there would 
be no need of Beppo’s promised blade 
to hasten me after Jacupo. My custo- 
dian was taciturn, and vouchsafed me no 
answer to my questions and requests. 
I know not when it was, but I supposed 
the second day after my capture, that 
Beppo returned with three of his com- 
panions, and they remained long enga- 
ged in an excited discussion. I hearda 
- word now and then, but my mind was 
too weak and wandering to compare and 
comprehend what they meant. Once I 
thought they said “soldiers,” and the 
rest of the sentence dropped from me. 
My pains increased, and, worse than 
all, my mind was slipping away until I 
could not see, nor hear, nor shape out 
the form of any thing or of any words 
they spoke. And then a mist came up 
before me—a sensation of sharp, inci- 
sive pain, and I swooned away—fell 
down from some dizzy height, and was 
swallowed up in darkness. It appeared 
an age when a ray of sunshine came 
down to where I lay, tangled, as it were, 
among the meshes of clammy vines, ly- 
ing along the bottom of the sea, where, 
in my delirium, I supposed I was. And 
then I seemed borne gradually upward, 
and so to this world again, blinded and 
confused by the shadows and gleams of 
light under which I was alternately beat- 
en back into obscurity or wafted higher 
up, into a region where flitted vague 
forms and into which subdued whispers 
came. It was as if I were passing 
through the night, where, at times, I 
saw the stars; and then I rose up, until, 
afar off, | could discern the day, break- 
ing into gradually broadening bars, and 
I heard the sweet notes of the lark, and 
felt gentle touches from loving hands. 
I began to comprehend and shape ob- 
jects about me; and the very first doves 
that came to tell me that the waters were 
abated, were the fresh perfume of the 
mountain air, a bit of vivid, blue sky, 
and a face—the sweet face of Beatrice— 
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full of joy and tenderness ; and the first 
full sentence I understood was, “Thank 
God, he is saved!” As I thus came 
back to life, I saw her droop her head 
in tears. Ah me, in the happy spheres 
above there must be Sandalphons who 
weave crowns of tears, as well as of pray- 
ers! 

“The signor has slept long,” said a 
woman’s voice near me; “but, thanks 
to the Holy Mother, he is better, and 
will now get well.” 

“WhereamI? Whoare you? Sure- 
ly, this is not the cave; and you—you 
are no /adrone.” 

“Hush—hush!” the voice replied; 
“you are in the hands of friends, of 
whom you will hear when you are 
stronger.” 

I sank back upon my pillow, exhaust- 
ed by that little effort, but soon I re- 
covered again, and, when I opened my 
eyes, I saw the pleasant face of Signor 
Guiseppe—the father of Beatrice—who, 
with kind words, bade me be patient. 

“‘ My child is here,” said he, “and you 
will soon see her.” 

That same day my physician said I 
was strong enough to be dressed, and 
could be removed to the adjoining room, 
which overlooked a rich, picturesque re- 
gion, made up of swelling, purple mount- 
ains, and great gaps of valleys, half di- 
viding the range—their surface diversi- 
fied by green patches of grain, trailing 
grape-vines, coppices of waving trees, 
and stained church - belfries and towers. 
And with my convalescence came Bea- 
trice, who, with patient nursing, sweet 
talk, and a thousand dear devices, led 
me up from death-sickness to strong 
pulses, health, life. If she was so 
charming, seen in the ordinary world, 
how much more beautiful and gentle in 
the sphere of a sick-room, where women 
rise to a dignity and tenderness which 
men do not fully comprehend, much less 
equal. 

And then from her lips I heard the 
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tale of my rescue. Some of her father’s 
herdsmen, returning with their flocks, 
passed through the grove where I had 
been attacked, and they saw the blood, 
and picked up the sketches and the port- 
folio she had given me. These things 
were taken to the castle, and excited the 
gravest alarm, especially as my coming 
was expected. A search was at once 
organized, and the aid of the Papal 
troops at the castle of Gandolfo, where 
Pio Nono was then taking his usual 
summer villeggiatura, was asked and 
accorded. Some fragments of paper, 
upon which were written English char- 
acters, were found in a path leading up 
the mountain, and upon some leaves 
were discovered drops of blood. The 
search led to the cave, where I was 
found, insensible and profusely bleeding 
from a wound in my side. I was remov- 
ed to the residence of Beatrice’s father, 
and the best medical attendance was pro- 
cured from Rome. It was surmised that 
the robbers had got intelligence of these 
measures, and sought safety in flight. 
Ere they went, however, they passed a 
knife through me, as they supposed, but 
happily the point struck a rib and touch- 
ed no vital part. 
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For two weeks I was insensible, pois- 
ed between life and death, during which 
period Beatrice and her two female at- 
tendants nursed me, and to their care I 
am indebted for my preservation. You 
can readily understand that I was in no 
haste to get well. There was such a 
delicious charm in being so nursed, such 
luxury in my weakness, such tenderness 
and beauty in her regards and ways, that 
I clung to my lounge until I was half 
ashamed of myself. 


“Such is the story of my acquaintance 
with Beatrice. And now, my good friend, 
if you would win a wife, wander among 
these ruins by moonlight, and perhaps 
the gods will bless you as they have 
me.”’ 

“Must I really understand that you 
are going to marry Beatrice?” 

“If I can find a priest here in Rome 
to perform the ceremony. She is here 
getting her ¢rousseau.” 

A few days later I started for Madrid, 
and did not reach Paris for a month. 
On going to my banker’s, I found a note 
from my friend, and in it a half-faded 
pansy, with these words as a postscript, 
“From Beatrice H——.” 





THE ORCA. 


HE orca—acetaceous animal, com- 

monly known as “the killer” —is 
one of the largest members of the Do/- 
phin family. The length of the adult 
males may average twenty feet, and the 
females fifteen feet. The body is covered 
with a coating of white fat, or blubber, 
which yields a pure, transparent oil. An 
extremely prominent dorsal fin, placed 
about two-fifths of the length of the 
body from the end of the animal’s beak, 
distinguishes it from all others of the 
Delphinida tribe. In the largest indi- 
viduals (Orca rectipinna) this prominent 


upper limb stands quite erect, reaches the 
height of six feet, is dagger-shaped, and 
frequently turns over sideways at its ex- 


tremity. In the animals of more mod- 
erate size, the fin is broader at the base, 
less in altitude, and is slightly curved 
backward, while upon others it is still 
shorter, and broader in proportion, at its 
junction with the back, and is more fal- 
cated. 

The Orca rectipinna, as far as we have 
observed, is more slender in its propor- 
tions, and is less marked with white, or 
light, spots than the others ; and usually, 
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in color, jet-black above and lighter be- 
low; yet many of inferior size are most 
beautifully variegated, the colors being 
almost as vividly contrasted as in the 
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stripes of the tiger of India. Some indi- 
viduals have a clear white spot, of oblong 
shape, just behind the eyes, and a pur- 
ple band, of nearly crescent shape, which 
adorns the back, behind the dorsal fin, 
which it more than half encircles. In oth- 
ers, the marks behind the eyes and dor- 
sal are of a yellowish tinge, and usually, 
when this occurs, a small patch of light 
shade borders the semicircled exterior 
spout-hole. The dorsal band is some- 
what pointed at the centre of its convex 
side, and, when looking from behind the 
creature, it assumes nearly the form of a 
heart. The under side of the pectorals 
and the caudal fin are generally of a mil- 
ky-white or cream color, bordered by a 
darker shade; and the nether portion of 
the body is white, with patches of the 

same color edging the sides. 

The head of the orca is more 

pointed than that of the black- 

fish (Globiocephalus), but less 

so than that of the bay por- 

poise (Phocena vomerina), to 
which it bears a resemblance. Its eyes 
appear sharp and prominent in compari- 
son with other cetaceans, which in a mod- 
ified degree indicates the animal’s dispo- 
sition. Its mouth is armed with strong, 
sharp teeth, and its whole formation com- 
bines great strength with agility —if we 
exclude its towering upper fin, with which 
the largest are furnished. This protu- 
berance, on account of its extraordinary 
elongation, imparts to the animal a very 
unwieldy appearance ; and, as it vibrates 
in the air when the creature rolls to and 
fro or makes its sidelong bounds over 
the waves, appears to be a great burden, 
and to require much effort on the part 
of the wearer to keep right-side up. Its 
two spiracles, which unite in one at their 
orifice, situated above and behind the 
eyes, are covered by a cartilaginous 
valve, which opens and closes on its 
posterior side at every respiration. The 
vapor or “spout” emitted is “low and 
bushy,” like that of the blackfish. The 
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animal is entirely free from parasites, its 
scarf-skin being beautifully smooth and 
glossy. 

Until of late, we had been under the 
impression that the short-finned “kill- 
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ers’? upon the western coast of North 
America were inhabitants especially of 
the frosty regions; but recent observa- 
tions prove that they frequent both the 
high and low latitudes. Indeed, they 
may be regarded as marine beasts that 
roam over every ocean, entering bays 
and lagoons, where they spread terror 
and death among the mammoth da/enas 
and the smaller species of the Dolphin 
family, as well as pursue the seal and 
walrus, devouring, in their marauding 
expeditions up swift rivers, numberless 
salmon or other large fishes that may 
come in their way. It is well known 
that there are several species of orcas, 
incident to their wide geographical dis- 
tribution, which includes every zone and 
hemisphere ; but those we have describ- 
ed are, to our knowledge, found in the 
waters of the Pacific, in the Okhoisk and 
Behring seas, and through 
Behring Strait into the Arc- 
tic Ocean. The habits of the 
“killers ” exhibit a boldness 
and cunning peculiar to their carnivorous 
propensities. At times they are seen in 
schools, undulating over the waves—two, 
three, six, or eight abreast—and, with 
their long, pointed fins above their arched 
backs, together with their varied marks 
and colors, they present a pleasing and 
somewhat military aspect. But gener- 
ally they go in small squads —less than 
a dozen—alternately showing themselves 
upon the surface of the water, or gliding 
just below, when nothing will be visible 
but their projecting dorsals ; or they will 
disport themselves by rolling, tumbling, 
and leaping nearly out of the water, or 
cut various antics with their “flukes.” 
At such times, they usually move rap- 
idly over the surface of the sea, and soon 
disappear in the distance. 

Both the high and low-finned orcas 
are found in the same school; yet we 
have occasionally seen those with the 
lowest and most falcated alta fins ex- 
clusively by themselves. Three or four 
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of these voracious animals do not hesi- 
tate to grapple with the largest whales 
of the genus dalenide ; and it is sur- 
prising to see those leviathans of the 
deep so completely paralyzed by the 
presence of their diminutive, yet natu- 
ral enemies. Frequently the terrified 
whale, although comparatively of enor- 
mous size and strength, evinces no effort 
to escape, but lies in a helpless condition, 
or makes but little resistance to the as- 
saults of its merciless tlestroyers. The 
attack of these wolves of the ocean upon 
their gigantic prey may be likened, in 
some respects, to a pack of hounds hold- 
ing the stricken deer at bay. They clus- 
ter about the animal’s head, some of 

their number breach- 
S ing over it, while oth- 

ers seize it by the lips 

and haul the bleeding 
monster under water; and when capt- 
ured, should the mouth lay open, they 
eat out its tongue. We once saw an at- 
tack make by three “killers” upon a 
“cow and calf,” in a lagoon on the coast 
of Lower California, in the spring of 
1858. The whale was of the California 
Gray species, and her young was grown 
to three times the bulk of the largest 
“killers” engaged in the contest, which 
lasted for an hour or more. They made 
alternate assaults upon the old whale 
and her offspring, finally killing the lat- 
ter, which sank to the bottom, where 
the water was five fathoms deep. Dur- 
ing the mé/¢e, the mother became nearly 
exhausted, having received several deep 
wounds about the throat and lips. As 
soon as their prize had settled to the 
bottom, the trio band descended, bring- 
ing up large pieces of flesh in their 
mouths, which they devoured after com- 
ing to the surface. While gorging them- 
selves in this wise, the old whale made 
her escape, leaving a track of gory water 
behind. Instances have been known, 
on the North-west Coast, where a band 
of orcas laid siege to whales that had 
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been killed by whalemen and which were 
being towed to the ship, in so determin- 
ed a manner that, notwithstanding they 
were frequently lanced and cut with boat- 
spades, they took the dead animals from 
their human captors and hauled them 
under water, out of sight. The orca, 
however, does not always live on such 
gigantic food; and we incline to the be- 
lief that it is but rarely these caynivora 
of the sea attack the larger cetaceans, 
but chiefly prey with great rapacity upon 
their young. The orca’s principal food, 
however, is the smaller species of its 
own genus, together with seals and the 
larger scale fishes, as before mentioned. 
For several seasons we had watched 
them about the seal islands of Califor- 
nia, and came to the conclusion that they 
subsisted on the fish found around the 
edge of the kelp that fringes the shores. 
By chance, however, we were so fort- 
unate as to take one at the island of 
Asuncion, and, on examining its stomach, 
found it filled with young seals. At the 
time it was the height of the sealing sea- 
son, and the beaches around the island 
were lined with innumerable herds ; and, 
although there were sealing parties about 
the rocks from early dawn till the dusk 
of evening, no one ever saw these sav- 
age animals molest the seals, that were 
continually swimming about in large 
numbers. Subsequently, however, we 
had a fine opportunity to observe them 
at the island of Santa Barbara, in ani- 
mated pursuit for their booty. Only 
four of the short-finned “killers,” or 
Orca aters, were in the band. It wasa 
windy day, and a heavy surf beat high and 
spitefully against the rugged points and 
bluffs, which seemed to arouse both aquat- 
ic beast and bird irito unusual activity, for 
the gulls and eagles hovered and swoop- 
ed above, watching to snatch any mor- 
sel that might drop from the murder- 
ous jaws of the pursuing “killers,” who 
were making the circuit of the island, ap- 
parently intent on surprising any unwary 
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seals that might be playing in the surge ; 
and when meeting with one they would 
instantly dive after it, or bound over the 
projecting rocky points in hot chase, as 
the surf swept over them, but as soon as 
they discovered our boat, they dashed 


‘their flukes in the air, and made off for 


the open sea. Even the largest male 
sea-lions endeavor to avoid the orcas; 
for whenever the latter are about the 
rocks and islets, those howling monsters 
seek a safe retreat.on shore. 

_ That the orca is possessed of great 
swiftness is undeniable, when we realize 
the fact that the numerous species of 
dolphins are overtaken by them and lit- 
erally swallowed alive. Eschricht, in his 
interesting memoir on “The Northern 
Species of Orca,” states that it had been 
known to swallow four porpoises in suc- 
cession, and that thirteen of these ani- 
mals, together with fourteen seals, had 
been found in the maw of one of these 
greedy creatures, which measured only 
sixteen feet in length. The fierce char- 
acter of the orca, and the nature of its 
food, necessarily bring its haunts with- 
in or near the coast; and the sounds and 
bays, which teem with every variety of 
marine animal -life, are much more fre- 
quently its feeding-grounds than the pe- 
riodical abodes of the da/enas, which 
are farther out in the ocean. The vast 
network of inland waters on the western 
coasts of British Columbia and Alaska, 
are a favorite resort of the orcas through- 
out the year. In the fishing season we 
have met with them in the vitinity of the 
Nass River, exhibiting their variously 
figured dorsals and colored marks, as 
they make their gambols or shoot upon 
the surface in the chase. During the 
early spring months the ou/acon literal- 
ly choke the mouth of the Nass; and 
here the seals and porpoises congregate 
to fill themselves to repletion from the 
myriads of those minnows, and, in turn, 
in obedience to the laws of Nature, the 
orcas are found here, pursuing and de- 
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vouring the enemies of the “small fish.”* 
They will sometimes be seen peering 
above the surface with a sea-lion ia 
their bristling jaws, shaking and crush- 
ing their victims and swallowing them 
apparently with great gusto; or, should 
no other game present itself, porpoises 
and salmon may fill their empty maws, 
or 2 humpback or finback whale may 
furnish them an ample repast. 

Farther northward, among the icy re- 
gions, the orca delights in the pursuit 
and destruction of the white whale, or 
beluga, and in robbing the walrus of its 
helpless offspring. The tender flesh and 
rich fat of the white whale furnishes them 
with choice food; but, as if not content 
with satiating their own greed, they seem 
to aim at the total destruction of their 
victims, by tearing the whole animal into 
fragments. Captain Holbdll writes of the 
Greenland “killers” as follows: “In the 
year 1827, I was myself an eye-witness 
of a great slaughter perfcrmed by these 
rapacious animals. A shoal of de/ugas 
had been pursued by these blood-thirsty 
animals into a bay in the neighborhood 
of Godhaven, and were there literally 
torn to pieces by them. Many more of 
the de/ugas were killed than eaten; so 
that the Greenlanders, besides their own 
booty, got a good share of that of the 
‘killers.’ ” 

It has been said that even the full- 
grown walrus, although armed with long 
tusks, is fearful of the orca; but relative 
to that fact, we have nothing in our notes 
of observation to substantiate the asser- 
tion. Itis true, the ponderous creatures 
will crawl upon the ice with their little 





* “Small fish” is the common name for oxlacon. 
Vor, IX.—s. 
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ones to avoid the “killers,” but it seems 
to be only to keep their cherished young 
out of reach of their enemies. Some- 
times the cub will crawl upon its moth- 
er’s back for refuge, clinging to it with 
instinctive solicitude. When in this ap- 
parently safe position, the rapacious orca 
quickly dives, and, coming up under the 
parent animal with a spiteful thud, throws 
the young one from the dam’s back into 
the water, when, in a twinkling, it is seiz- 
ed, and, with one crush, devoured by its 
adversary. 

Compared with other species of the 
Dolphin tribe, the orcas are not numer- 
ous, neither do they usually go in large 
shoals or schools, like the porpoises and 
blackfish. Their mating season, or time 
of gestation, is a matter of conjecture; 
probably in this respect they are similar 
to the sperm-whale. We have met with 
them in midwinter, in the Gulf of Geor- 
gia and along the northern coast as far 
as Sitka, as often as at other seasons of 
the year, showing plainly that they are 
not confined to warm latitudes, nor mi- 
grate from the colder climates during 
the rigorous months. They are seldom 
captured by civilized whalemen, as their 
varied and irregular movements make 
the pursuit difficult, and the product of 
oil is even less than that of the black- 
fish, in proportion to their size. The 
Makah Indians, however, occasionally 
pursue and take them about Cape Flat- 
tery, in Washington Territory, as they 
consider their flesh and fat more luxuri- 
ous food than the larger dalenas, or 
rorquals. But, in whatever quarter of 
the world the orcas are found, they seem 
always intent upon seeking something to 
destroy or devour. 
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A JOURNEY IN EARLY SUMMER. 


T is difficult, in modern times, to im- 

agine “the man in the wilderness” 
in a state of such abject ignorance that 
he should ask, “ How many red straw- 
berries grow in the sea?” for the mod- 
ern traveler skims the land in railway 
cars, as well as sails the sea in ships. 
Thus this pleasant, old-fashioned satire, 
implying a limited knowledge of people 
dwelling in inland countries, loses much 
of its force. 

But our family is a quiet one —meta- 
phorically, of the wilderness—and we 
still retain so many of the ideas belong- 
ing to this station, that a journey to the 
Far West of the Mississippi was an 
event to be talked about, and planned 
with wary precision. When it was once 
decided upon, I traced out the lines of 
railroads on the maps, during the long 
winter evenings ; and put cotton in my 
ears, when Uncle Newton read of terri- 
ble railroad accidents, from the daily 
papers. I knew Uncle Newton to be 
courageous enough to withstand such 
horrors; but I could be valorous only 
through ignorance. Being thus pre- 
pared for our travels, we left our home, 
in central New York, just after a mild, 
May rain-storm, which left the moisture 
drearily dripping from the trees and ooz- 
ing from the thawing ground. After a 
three-days’ journey, we found ourselves 
in the midst of verdant meadows and 
woodlands, and ripening strawberries, 
in Kentucky. We stayed there a few 
weeks, in order to carry out the pro- 
fessed object of our journey, which was 
to visit some wandering branches of the 
family, or, as Uncle Newton express- 
ed it, to “go cousining.” This accom- 
plished, we turned our faces northward, 
and reached St. Paul by the middle of 


June. A month before, we had gathered 
ripe strawberries, hundreds of miles far- 
ther south; and here, we found red-faced 
children heaping up baskets with the 
ruddy fruit. 

“If you wish to enjoy real luxury,” an 
epicure once said to me, “start from 
New Orleans when strawberries are ripe, 
and follow them ripening until you rcach 
the St. Lawrence.” But we found some- 
thing besides the pleasure of gratifying 
the appetite, traveling northward as the 
berries grew red. Everywhere we came 
upon a freshly created summer —a sum- 
mer without any signs of wear or soil 
upon it. The violets may blossom be- 
fore spring-time; but summer comes 
with the strawberries. 

I fancy, too, that one gets to feel some- 
thing of the benignity of the season, in 
traveling with it. It is as if one were 
the proprietor of a great moral show, 
and when a chance acquaintance re- 
marks that “it is a delightful day,” or 
that “we are having real summer weath- 
er,” one is perhaps conscious of a feel- 
ing of secret exultation, as if in some 
way honorably responsible. You are 
traveling with summer and the straw- 
berries, and feel that it is only fair that 
some of the awakening life and happi- 
ness which you see about you should be 
attributed to yourself, as well as to your 
companions. We had decided that St. 
Paul should be the limit of our journey; 
and, fortunately, it was not until we had 
reached this place that Uncle Newton 
became impressed with the folly of trav- 
eling for mere amusement. In spite of 
my arguments, the distinction of being 
tourists, which gave a zest to my travels, 
had no effect on him. But as we were 
then ready to return home, I allowed 
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him to have the last word of the discus- 
sion—a privilege which so astonished 
him, that it was some days before he re- 
covered from the effects of it and was 
ready to leave the place. And, at the 
last, it was through my companion’s 
movements that we lost our boat, and 
were obliged to wait another day in St. 
Paul. He had been secretly fretting for 
the red barns and familiar stone-walls at 
home, and vexed with my importunities 
to see more Western lakes and prairies. 
But, at last, we were ready to go; and I 
was buckling the straps of my trunk one 
morning, preparatory to starting, when 
Uncle Newton hurriedly entered my 
room. 

“You couldn’t get these things in your 
trunk, could you?” he asked, smilingly, 
at the same time depositing several large 
packages on the table. 

I shook my head, negatively. I was 
too much out of breath, from my recent 
struggle with a refractory trunk-lid, to 
retain any power of speech. 

“T bought ’em for a remembrance- 
like, for the folks at home,” he observed, 
displaying a large-sized model of a birch- 
bark canoe; a bow and arrows, whose 
gigantic proportions gave me new and 
profound ideas of the terrors of Indian 
warfare; besides numerous baskets and 
pin-cushions, of aboriginal manufacture. 

“Uncle, how could you, and with only 
one trunk?” I demanded, as soon as I 
could get my breath. 

“Well, you see, I wanted to make our 
visit here of some practical value. They 
must go in your trunk, or we will be 
obliged to carry them.” I caught a 
twinkle in his eye as he made the sug- 
gestion, for he knew how I hated traps. 

“Well, you can try,” I said, resign- 
edly ; and, while he made the attempt, I 
meditated on the phenomenon of faith 
which results from inexperience. While 
he was in the midst of his work, there 
came an announcement that the passen- 
gers for the steamer must start directly. 
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About half the articles which had been 
in the trunk were crammed back pro- 
miscuously, and Uncle Newton looked 
around in mild despair on the fragments 
left over. 

“You can’t do it again,” he said; but 
I despised the littleness of being dared, 
and the omnibus rattled down the street 
without us. 

As this was not the first time that ma- 
terial things had manifested a perverse- 
ness and utter disregard to our wishes 
we took it philosophically. And when 
we ascertained that the steamer which 
left St. Paul early the next morning 
passed the finest part of the river scen- 
ery by daylight, as the other did not, our 
philosophy was rewarded. 

Delays are proverbially dangerous, 
but not so detentions: they are pro- 
verbially providential. Every body has 
an acquaintance who has a friend who 
knew a man that escaped certain death 
by being too late for the cars or steam- 
boat. This is always consoling to think 
of, in cases of detention. For days aft- 
erward, I looked out for an account of 
some disaster happening to the Star of 
the West, by which we were to have 
taken passage; although I never heard 
of any, in spite of the fearful .thunder- 
storm which raged during the night. 

But the next morning, when we step- 
ped on the deck of the little steamer 
Lucy, the sun shone magnificently. It 
was the most perfect day of the season; 
and, as I looked out on the earth and 
sky glittering in the morning sunshine, 
I was ready to admit that our detentior 
was, at least, fortunate. 

We were on board early, and I amused 
myself by watching the other passengers 
as they came on, especially those for the 
steerage-deck, which was soon crowded. 
The abandon with which this class of 
people throw themselves upon the care 
and confidence of the public is really 
wonderful. Among them, no one’s life 
appears to be a sealed book; but any 
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one who chooses may read the history 
of family affections and quarrels, may 
see the thrift or carelessness, and the 
attention or neglect. To tell the truth, 
this display of natural feeling was nei- 
ther cheerful nor pleasant. Each one 
seemed to be too intent upon looking 
out for his own interest to pay much at- 
tention to the affairs of his neighbors. 
Perhaps the mere contact with selfish- 
ness intensified this characteristic in 
them all. It seemed to, at least, and 
did not speak well for human nature. 
But, aside from this, each group carried 
with them the dominant spirit of the 
family, and established their indeperid- 
ent sovereignties, irrespective of opinion 
or criticism. 

Turning my attention from the steer- 
age-deck to the passengers of our own, 
I became at once conscious of the con- 
straint of artificial society. Here, every 
one was self-conscious ; and we were all 
so evidently purposeless that we might, 
apparently, have changed characters with 
each other without ultimately experien- 
cing any shock to our personal identity. 

I had just finished this complacent 
observation, when Uncle Newton stop- 
ped behind my chair long enough to 
whisper that the tall man sitting oppo- 
site was the Bishop of one of the West- 
ern States. From time to time, he stop- 
ped with other bits of information, which 
I could not expect to be very accurate ; 
but it seemed like such skillful guessing 
that I was surprised, until I caught a 
glimpse of him hobnobbing with the 
Captain. I felt quite certain that their 
sex was all that prevented this conver- 
sation from degenerating into mere gos- 
sip. But there were not many passen- 
gers, nor of much interest. A small 
company of traveling play-actors, a mer- 
chant or two, and half a dozen whose 
occupation or business could not be so 
easily decided, were all; so, as I after- 
ward learned, their conversation soon 
veered into politics. 
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But the bright June day was too brill- 
iant to allow us to remain on deck long, 
and it was not until toward evening 
that we were all assembled there again. 
About two hours before sunset we pass- 
ed a shifting, dangerous sand-bar— one 
of the places that make heroes of river- 
pilots, training them to become prompt 
and courageous in action. All day we 
had wound through narrow, crooked isl- 
ands, and seen on either side of us a 
dim horizon of flower-covered prairies. 
But as we entered Lake Pepin, the scene 
changed. Here the river frees itself 
from all obstacles, and stretches away 
for thirty miles in length, and often for 
four in breadth, without an island or 
rock to mar the surface, and with wa- 
ters so deep that there is scarcely A per- 
ceptible current. On either side of the 
lake high bluffs arise, between which 
there is the strangest family resem- 
blance. Each one rises nearly four 
hundred feet above the surface ‘of the 
lake. They are all heavily wooded at 
the base, and from the top of each gro- 
tesquely shaped gray rocks crop out, 
standing against the sky—the very ideal 
of a ruined castle, with overhanging 
grassy roofs, and cavernous doors and 
windows. 

Among the passengers was one who 
might have been “The Professor,” so 
full of information was he; but he was, 
in fact, only an intelligent merchant of 
St. Paul, on his way to Chicago. He 
was a man of no opinions, but had a re- 
markable memory, and repeated his sto- 
ries as they had been told him. He told 
us that the Mississippi had once been a 
vast inland sea, and had formed its pres- 
ent boundaries by washing away the soil 
with which it came in contact. The 
high bluffs beneath which we were then 
moving had then been level river-banks 
stretching out into broad prairies. The 
river had already worked its way down 
four hundred feet; and I wondered, as I 
listened, whether any of the theorists had 
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settled what was to become of it finally, 
in case the end of the world did not check 
it in its mad career. The strange, cas- 
tle-like appearance of the rocks which 
crowned the bluff was attributed to the 
fact that the stratum of sandstone extend- 
ing through them all was overlaid by a 
stratum of limestone, and that the sand- 
stone had been worn and washed by the 
action of the water and the weather un- 
til it had assumed that strange sem- 
blance to crude Titanic castle-building. 
All of this sounded like the most occult 
wisdom, although I afterward found that 
we might have gleaned most of this in- 
formation from the guide-books ; but the 
traveler naturally assumes an attitude of 
curiosity and credulity, and drinks in any 
and all information. 

The Captain opportunely appeared on 
deck while we were passing the one bluff 
on the lake which has a distinct individ- 
uality and a story. In appearance this 
bluff is like the others which line either 
shore of the lake, from end to end; but 
it stands somewhat apart from the rest, 
and it is invested with the charm of an 
Indian legend. This legend is not an 
unusual one. Indeed, the history of the 
Indian maiden who committed suicide 
by throwing herself from a high rock 
into the flowing water beneath, seems a 
spontaneous growth of these natural ac- 
cessories. But even so trite a tradition 
is agodsend to the traveler. And when 
the Captain alluded to it we gathered 
around him with eagerness, touched by 
that condescension which marks the 
traveled American. 

The light had left the lake and lay in 
level beams through the wooded banks 
as we approached the bluff. About their 
bases the shadows were beginning to 
creep, and the castellated rocks caught 
a crimson and golden light from the 
brilliant sunset. There could have been 
no better setting for an Indian legend 
than this. Even the Captain’s practical 
statement of “facts,”’ while it took away 
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from the romance of the story, made the 
scene more truly American. For there 
seems to be a certain self-consciousness 
in such an audience—an audience that 
instinctively protests against “chaff” — 
which keeps the narrator from garnish- 
ing his narrative with sentiment. The 
effect was like visiting an illuminated 
garden after the lights had been put out. 
We were able to recognize the places 
where the lights had been, but that very 
circumstance made the romance more 
dreary than ordinary commonplaces. 

The Captain became so inextricably 
confused in his facts and opinions, that, 
after a few moments, one of the passen- 
gers kindly volunteered to finish it for 
him. He wasa small man, with a nerv- 
ous, excitable manner, and he told the 
story with such a dramatic appearance 
of absolute faith in the tradition that he 
managed to impress his audience very 
sensibly. 

He pointed out the very spot—still 
lighted by a gleam of sunshine — where 
the Indian encampment had rested in 
the long-ago of Winona’s story. He 
told us of the crystal stream which drop- 
ped down from the rocks in a foam- 
ing cascade, and then, wandering about 
among the willows, found its way to the 
river. He traced out the path by which 
Winona —the beautiful daughter of the 
powerful chieftain of the tribe—ascend- 
ed the fatal rocks. He pictured her res- 
olution and despair, for she had chosen 
death rather than to give up the young 
brave whom she loved and marry the 
chieftain of her father’s choice. And 
then he told of the despair of the tribe 
when they saw her far up on the rocks 
and instinctively divined her purpose ; 
of the wild entreaties and commands of 
her father, and her own unalterable pur- 
pose; how he sent swift messengers to 
intercept her, but she had already reach- 
ed the highest point, and they stopped 
involuntarily as the clear notes of her 
voice rose in the mournful death - chant. 
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Even the old Chief ceased his lamenta- 
tions as he looked at her. Her hair was 
unbound, her hands were folded across 
her breast, and her eyes intently fixed on 
the shining heavens. Her song ended, 
she stood silent for a moment, and then, 
stretching her arms toward the setting 
sun, she threw herself into the lake. 
The blue waters parted to receive her, 
and, taking up the dirge, have ever since 
sung a ceaseless lament over her grave. 
Winona’s heroism was not that of Chris- 
tianity or of modern civilization, but it 
betrayed a physical courage that led our 
imagination captive in spite of ourselves. 
Besides, the effect of being so near the 
spot where a tragedy had occurred, af- 
fected even our miscellaneous company. 
This one bluff, with its human associa- 
tion, appealed to us as only human in- 
terest can—as if the scene which was 
once enacted was photographed on the 
place, and it needed only the agency of 
human contact to brush away the film of 


years and bring out the picture fresh and 
clear again. 

The “ Maiden’s Leap” was fading in 
the distance when we weré startled by a 
series of shrill shrieks from.the steamer, 
as if it was possessed of the barbaric 
spirits of all the savages who had ever 


haunted the shore of the lake. Howev- 
er, this was only the signal for landing 
at the new and flourishing town of Red 
Wing. The intense practicality which 
attends such an incident on the Missis- 
sippi effectually put to flight any senti- 
ment in which we might have been in- 
dulging. Our friend and recent narra- 
tor sat with stern quietness until the 
steamer had been made fast, and then 
abruptly lifted his hat to the company 
and walked rapidly on shore. His con- 
duct seemed erratic, because it was so 
unusual: most travelers go off with a 
little bustle of preparation beforehand, 
just as a clock does. The company of 
play-actors also. left the boat at this 
place—rather ostentatiously, for the pub- 
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lic of Red Wing were supposed to be in 
a state of turbulent excitement over the 
prospect of their coming. The twilight 
soon died out under the shadows of the 
bluffs. The June night was filled with 
drowsy sounds and balmy odors, and I 
thought that one’s dreams in such a 
place as this might be unutterably 
peaceful. For sometimes one gets upon 
an elevated plane of enjoyment in this 
world, and, passing the boundaries of 
sleep, finds himself away up in the sev- 
enth circle. Once I remember seeing a 
child asleep, itself the centre of a brill- 
iant scene. It was a floral festival, and 
in the midst of the gleaming lights, the 
brilliant flowers, and the throng of gayly 
dressed people, the little one seemed to 
have strayed into a more beautiful coun- 
try; for there was a smile upon the pret- 
ty, fresh little face, as if she had found 
more in her dreams than she had lost in 
our clumsily made fairy-land. 

But it may be that even in my dreams 
nothing could be more beautiful than 
this starlit June evening. At least, I 
slept a dreamless sleep until midnight, 
and then awoke to instant conscious- 
ness of my surroundings. Throwing my 
cloak around me, I quietly opened my 
state-room door on the deck and looked 
out on the slowly moving panorama. 
The moon was just showing itself above 
the bluffs, making their grotesque shapes 
appear supernaturally weird and mys- 
terious. The shadows of two or three 
fleecy clouds stalked spectre-like along 
their sides, disappearing now in some 
deep ravine, and now resting for a mo- 
ment on their crowns. I had grown un- 
heedingly accustomed to the noise made 
by the machinery of the steamer and the 
accompaniment of foaming waters rush- 
ing in our wake, and there were no out- 
side noises to break the stillness of the 
night. 

I sat on deck long enough to become 
conscious of that strange effect produced 
upon the senses when Nature takes upon 
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herselfa monotony ofexpression. There 
needs to be something definite and dis- 
tinctive to make a reality of life, as one 
gets lost on a vast prairie without land- 
marks. I became conscious of the Mis- 
sissippi steamer, however, when I heard 
asudden sound of echoing footsteps over- 
head, and a confused murmur from the 
deck below. Then came the well-known 
signal for landing, and the steamer made 
its way toward a little cluster of lights 
on the shore. 

There was the usual confusion which 
attends the making fast, and the usual 
imprecations, more than ever revolting 
in the quiet of the peaceful midnight. 
Then the scene became a grotesque, 
moving picture, lighted by the red glare 
of burning pine-knots, held aloft in wick- 
er braziers. The light fell on the stolid 
faces of the emigrants, as they crowded 
out over the gangway, and on the dusky 
forms of the boatmen unloading the 
freight. The emigrants themselves took 
charge of their personal property, which 
was sometimes contained in a bandana 
handkerchief, but there were others who 
were moving blue, wooden chests, and 
also various pieces of household furni- 
ture. The boat-hands were unloading 
kegs of lager, and the regular thud of 
these, as starting down the gangway they 
rolled into the dim obscurity of a distant 
part of the wharf, was a monotonous ac- 
companiment to the confusion of sound. 

The work of unloading a Mississippi 
steamer requires time; but at last the 
innumerable kegs of lager had been roll- 
ed together in a compact mass on the 
wharf, the biue chests and bandana 
handkerchiefs had vanished in the sur- 
rounding obscurity, and there was but 
little passing to and fro, when suddenly 
the scene was enlivened by the appear- 
ance of a belated family. They came 
hurrying off the boat in a confused group 
—the heavy, stolid-looking father; the 
round- faced, cheery mother; the old 
grandmother, smiling persistently; and 
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a group of frightened, refractory chil- 
dren. All of their household altars 
were carried with them, and each mem- 
ber of the family seemed absorbed in the 
safety of his or her worldly possessions. 
The father’s burden was a heavy wood- 
en cradle of antique fashion, evidently 
a family heirloom ; for the grandmother 
put one hand solicitously on the carved 
top, and the father held it as tenderly as 
if his favorite child was asleep among 
the pillows. As the boat moved off, I 
saw the white cap of the grandmother 
moving spectre-like among the crowd ; 
the rest of the family could no longer be 
distinguished. But even when we were 
at some distance from the landing, the 
light of the burning pine- knots brought 
out the outlines of the figures, which 
were moving about the wharf, in strong 
relief. Suddenly a female form—a youth- 
ful one, I thought—separated itself from 
the rest, and ran wildly toward the wa- 
ter. I fancied that I could see an ex- 
pression of anguish on the white, up- 
turned face. I saw the gesture of de- 
spair with which she stretched her arms 
out toward us. The crowd hurried after 
her with a confusion of shouting. Just 
then the boat turned, and I saw only the 
peaceful mountains sleeping in the moon- 
light, the innumerable stars shining in 
the heavens, and the myriad of heavens 
reflected in the waves. I had started to 
my feet frightened and trembling, but for 
a few moments I could not move. And 
then I passed hurriedly around to the 
other side of the steamer. Here, too, 
nothing was to be seen but the mount- 
ains, the sky, and the river. There was 
no village; there were no lights, no 
people. I was completely bewildered. 
What, then, had happened to me; and 
had it all been a dream, from first to 
last? The steamer was throbbing with 
the regular pulsations of the engine; 
from the pilot-house I heard the creak- 
ing of the wheel, and now and then the 
heavy tread of some one moving about. 
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Hastening back to my state-room, I 
locked the door as if I was turning the 
key on an army of goblins that haunted 
the outside world. During the rest of 
the night I slept fitfully, only to see in 
my dreams Winona carrying an antique 
cradle, the German grandmother smil- 
ingly jumping from high rocks, and dusky 
figures mixing themselves indiscriminat- 
ingly with the actors and spectators of 
the scene. 

The sun was shining brightly the next 
morning when I joined Uncle Newton. 
I was still troubled about my midnight 
fancies, and was meditating whether or 
not I had better acknowledge how com- 
pletely I had been deceived, when the 
Captain joined us. 

“There was a singular incident hap- 
pened last night,” he said. “There was 
a baby left on board, and I don’t know 
what we shall do with it.” 

This explained the mystery of what I 
had almost begun to fancy was a mid- 
night vision. I told my story, and found 
that the reason that the village had so 
suddenly disappeared was because, in 
the few moments of my indecision, we 
had rounded a point of land behind 
which it lay. After this explanation, 
we held a consultation about the child, 
which resulted in my demanding to know 
if it was pretty, and if I might see it. 

“Of course you can; I’ll have her 
brought up.” And the Captain went 
away, beaming as if the difficulty had 
been solved. Presently he re-appear- 
ed, followed by a grinning Colored boy, 
who carried a two-years’-old little girl in 
his arms. 

“Tsn’t she cunning?” I exclaimed, 
enthusiastically, at which Uncle Newton 
and the Captain laughed. But she was 
cunning, for all; and I laughed, too, at 
the grave, placid little face. The child 
responded readily to my call of “Come!” 
and, fixing her eyes on mine, looked me 
completely out of countenance in about 
two minutes. 
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Such eyes! They were solid blue and 
artistically round, and they never flinch- 
ed. But my attempts at conversation 
with this infant were entirely unsuccess- 
ful, although they were made in that lan- 
guage which is supposed to be adapted 
to the embryo intellect. She still re- 
garded me with the same fixed stare. 

“Try her with German,” suggested 
my companion. 

Happy thought! Having consider- 
ed the subject for a few moments, I 
then propounded the following questions: 
“ Sprechen sie Deutsch? Schlafen sie 
wohl? Haben sie hungar?” I looked 
triumphantly at Uncle Newton. But my 
elation was only momentary; for the child 
suddenly closed her eyes, her mouth flew 
open as if worked by some invisible ma- 
chinery, and such a scream as rang out 
over the water I am quite confident was 
never heard there before. Winona’s his- 
toric chant was nothing to it. 

“Mercy!” I ejaculated, so soon as I 
could get my breath, and was glad to re- 
sign her to the care of the stewardess, 
and commended the Captain’s proposi- 
tion of taking her back to the town where 
we had landed in the night, and where 
her parents could probably be found. 

Our little steamer went no farther than 
La Crosse, which we had reached by this 
time, and where we were to wait until 
the arrival of the next boat, which would 
be sometime within the next five hours. 
On this occasion, it exceeded its utmost 
limits. The passengers had all left the 
boat, except ourselves and the forgotten 
child, and there was nothing for us to do 
but to wait. 

The river scenery had changed deci- 
dedly since the previous evening. The 
banks on either side were low and 
marshy, and, far inland, we could see 
a few solitary bluffs. Across the marsh, 
the town of La Crosse rose up with a de- 
jected mien, as if it was hardly worth the 
trouble. On the river were many Indian 
canoes, filled with dirty squaws, with long, 
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black, matted hair. They paddled about 
in an aimless way. “If,” I thought, “it 
is this to ‘paddle your own canoe,’ the 
ambition is nota lofty one, nor the busi- 
ness Of life energetic.” The hours went 
slowly by. The forgotten child, uncon- 
scious of her own misfortune, reveled in 
gingerbread, and enjoyed unalloyed hap- 
piness in biting a spoon which I borrow- 
ed for that purpose. At last, Uncle 
Newton came to tell me that our steam- 
er was coming. 

“You'll take good care of Gretchen?” 
I said to the stewardess ; for I had grown 
quite attached to the little maiden. 

Gretchen, as I had named the waif, 
looked solemnly at me, as I put on my 
hat. I thought I saw symptoms of a 


coming storm. Suddenly, it occurred 
to me that perhaps they might not be 
able to find her parents; and I present- 
ed this consideration to Uncle Newton. 
For a few moments, we talked earnestly 
of this; and then I suggested a plan 
for adopting her, which, fortunately, was 


considered perfectly practical. 

“But do you really think I could?” I 
said, as I turned to watch the crowd of 
passengers hurrying from the other boat, 
and felt the importance of a final decis- 
ion. Just then there was a sudden ex- 
citement in the crowd, and a large, round- 
faced woman rushed toward us, crying 
out, “ Mine baby! mine baby!” 

This settled the question. I gave up 
my Gretchen to the German mother, as 
if I was quite innocent of any plans. 
The little one was quite unmoved, at 
parting. 

As we left La Crosse, I caught a 
glimpse of the mother’s face, serenely 
happy beneath a shower of energetic 
blows which Gretchen was administer- 
ing with the spoon. Happy Gretchen! 
I thought; you are in the one spot in 
all the world where you are absolute 
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sovereign. What woman, young or old, 
could ask a more kindly fate than to do 
just as she pleased! If your baby tem- 
per prompts you to such an expression 
of tyranny—no matter, little angel! Ab- 
solute power makes even wiser and wor- 
thier people tyrants. “Good-by, Gret- 
chen!” 

And so we passed out of sight, float- 
ing slowly down the turbid river. At 
every turn, the banks met us in the 
guise of a more luxuriant summer, fra- 
grant with the musky odors of flowering 
grape, and flushed with the blossoms of 
red-bud and laurel. It was our last day 
on the Mississippi. The following morn- 
ing we were to take the cars and travel 
homeward. I was thinking of Winona 
and Gretchen, weaving the interest of 
the one and romance of the other in the 
monotonous whispers of the flowing riv- 
er. I could not doubt that Uncle New- 
ton, too, who was sitting beside me, was 
impressed with such little incidents as 
even we, quiet travelers, had managed 
to pick up. This was enjoyment; this 
was happiness: not prospective, but act- 
ual. Was it not a recompense for being 
quiet, untraveled people, to be able to 
take such unsatiated pleasure in little 
things ? 

“The south meadow ought to be mown 
to-morrow, and the boys are careless,” 
said Uncle Newton, meditatively, look- 
ing through a vista of fifteen hundred 
miles at the familiar farm-house. We* 
were no longer nomads, traveling with 
the summer. We carried a burden; and, 
with our faces turned homeward, a breath 
of south wind had reminded us that we 
were property-holders once more, living 
in the routine of our cares and anxieties. 
And, from this time, our summer’s jour- 
ney began to take the place which it now 
holds in the dim background of pleasant 
memories. 
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Oh, summer’s day! oh, smiling lake! 

Oh, plash of wave! oh, pebbly beach! 
The low, sweet words that softly break ; 

The thoughts, too full for common speech ; 


The round, soft hand, that lay within 

The brown, broad palm, that burned and clung ; 
The heart that strove a heart to win, 

While meadows waved, and robins sung ; 


The memories of a golden day ~— 

Of fresh spring flowers—of sun, and lake — 
Of all she would, yet could not say — 

Of all I would, yet could not take— 


Are green this autumn, though the trees 

Have lost the bloom they wore and waved 
Through many an ebb and flow of seas 

The lake’s white shores have left and laved. 


The corn then peeped above the sod 
In unripe beauty, fresh and cool ; 

The cautious angler swung his rod 
Above the purple-shadowed pool. 


To-day the harvest-fields are bare ; 
The clover hues are gray and dead ; 
The meadow - grass, where lurked the hare, 
Is gathered to the farmer’s shed ; 


The mottled fowl float on the lake ; 
The ripples murmur in the reeds ; 
The quail pipes in the sheltered brake ; 

The minnow darts among the weeds; 


The sky is clear; the air is pure, 
And all is sweet as when before 
The dreams, too golden to endure, 
Were dreamed, beside the lake’s fair shore. 
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ALIFORNIA, with all its allure- 

ments, was very little known twen- 
ty-four years ago to the great mass of 
adventurers. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to suppose that islets, dropped as it were 
in the ocean with nothing about them 
to attract attention save their repose 
and enchanting beauty, would escape the 
world’s notice. And had not mission- 
ary zeal penetrated even to these fairy 
spots, the world would have utterly for- 
gotten that Captain Cook, fifty years 
before, had held high carnival with the 
natives—ate, or tried to eat, raw fish at 
their banquets, and drank cava with 
their chiefs. Though the world knew 


them not, and they were unambitious of 
recognition, the natives of these lonely 
places sometimes enacted episodes of 


love and war of thrilling interest. 

A branch of the Malay race, the na- 
tives of Polynesia distributed themselves 
in families on the different groups of 
those islands, each family or group con- 
stituting a tribe, each tribe speaking a 
dialect of the same aboriginal language ; 
and, though differing but little in their 
habits and customs, they were yet hos- 
tile to and extremely jealous of one an- 
other, carrying on petty wars with sav- 
age ferocity. 

They invaded each other’s territory in 
war - canoes— marvels of rude naval ar- 
chitecture, which bore some resemblance 
to the ¢rivemes of the Romans in their 
first great naval engagement with the 
Carthaginians. Their war-canoe was 
composed of two single canoes of great 
dimensions lashed together, two feet 
apart, with cross-beams and ropes, the 
latter twisted from the husk of cocoa- 
nut. On these cross-beams were laid 
rude planks, forming the deck, on Which 


warriors stood and fought at close quar- 
ters. Each war-canoe could accommo- 
date fifty fighting-men— more, on an 
emergency—and was propelled with 
large paddles and a mat sail. Each of 
these single canoes was not, like their 
fishing-canoes, fashioned out of one large 
log or tree, but was made of several heavy 
slabs or planks, stitched together with 
cords of cocoa- nut husk, and the seams 
were calked with the same husk, mixed 
with a sort of gluten found on the isl- 
ands. A fleet of ten or fifteen of these 
war-canoes could carry a formidable in- 
vading force. 

At the date of our narrative, the bit- 
terest animosity prevailed between Ton- 
galaboo and Samoa—the two groups be- 
ing within sixteen hours’ paddling of each 
other. By the Tongamen it was alleged 
that the Samoans were in the habit of 
encroaching on their fishing- grounds ; 
while, on the other hand, the Samoans 
accused the men of Tonga of being quar- 
relsome neighbors; of always seeking, 
right or wrong, a pretext for fighting; 
and, finally, of being unnecessarily fe- 
rocious and vindictive in war. In each 
of these allegations there was some truth. 
The runaway sailors—the “ beach-comb- 
ers,” as they were called —who resided 
on both groups, and invariably took sides 
with those among whom they were so- 
journing, forming their strongest auxil- 
iaries, admitted the accusations on both 
sides. That the charge of wild ferocity 
on the part of the Tonga tribe was more 
than well founded was, in fact, establish- 
ed in the bloody records of that nation; 
for even their very friends could not for- 
get that it was these same Tongamen 
who murdered Captain Cook, at Owy- 
hee, after he had made them presents 
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and had treated them with the utmost 
kindness. 

Incidental to this, an old woman, then 
living, and with whom the present writer 
had often conversed, remembered that 
tragic affair very well. She was then 
ten or twelve years old, and recollected 
the consternation and fear that took pos- 
session of all when the great ship—a 
monster of the deep, as they thought— 
anchored in the roadstead, and how their 
very best warriors, with all the rest fol- 
lowing, ran into the woods to escape 
immediate destruction; how a boat with 
four or five White Men was sent ashore 
from the great ship, when the White 
Men laughed and joked with the old 
women, who were left behind, being un- 
able to make their escape with the rest, 
while the warriors crept back by de- 
grees behind the bushes, and watched 
the proceedings between the women and 
the strangers— when, seeing the latter 
meant no harm, they were, at last, em- 
boldened to come forth and hold con- 
verse with the harmless Whites; how 
the warriors, in great awe and wonder, 
examined the limbs of the Whites to as- 
certain if they were made of flesh and 
blood like their own, and especially did 
they wonder at the White Men’s whis- 
kers, which they pulled while the White 
Men laughed and made wry faces. Some 
of the most adventurous of the war- 
riors were induced to accompany the 
strangers, in order to look at the great 
Chief who commanded the monster of 
the deep; and when they came on board, 
Captain Cook gave them bread and meat. 
As they did not know what the bread 
and meat were for, the great Chief put 
some in his own mouth and began to eat, 
when they all laughed and began to eat, 
too. Then he gave them medals, and 
beautiful, bright brass, and beads to put 
round their necks, and looking-glass- 
es and pictures, and finally, when they 
were going away, he gave them two 
young hogs—male and female —the 
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progenitors of the herds of swine now 
on the island, promising to come ashore 
himself next day. All these things the 
old dame remembered very well. Next 
day the warriors and maidens prepared 
a feast for the great Chicf, and were to 
entertain him in the evening with a dance. 
He came, as he had promised; and the 
dame remembered him as a tall, portly 
man, of middle age, and wearing a large 
cocked-hat. He was smoking a cigar 
when he landed, and when the warriors 
saw the smoke coming out of his mouth, 
they thought him the arrvinga, or “dev- 
il-devil;” whereupon they surrounded 
and killed him on the spot with their 
shark-toothed spears. The old lady 
concluded by saying, as an apology for 
her countrymen, that “the Tongamen 
were not so much enlightened in those 
days as at present!” 

But to proceed with our more imme- 
diate narrative. The chronic enmity 
between these two nations culminated 
at last in a descent on Samoa by the 
men of Tonga. One morning, in the 
month of April, 1837, a fleet of ten war- 
canoes, with five hundred chosen young 
warriors on board, set sail from Tonga- 
laboo, and landed in the dead of night 
in Felialupe (residence of the gods), the 
largest village on the principal island of 
the group, and containing about three 
hundred houses. They rushed on the 
doomed village with spear, club, and 
fagot, set fire to the houses and slaugh- 
tered the inmates without distinction of 
age or sex, until the village smoked in 
ruins, and those inhabitants who did 
not escape, or were not captured, lay 
stiff in death. By break of day, wild 
with joy and sated with slaughter, they 
returned to their canoes with twelve 
captive maidens of the highest rank. 
But in their eager haste to pounce on 
the sleeping village, and in their confi- 
dence of complete surprise and success, 
they were not so cautious as to remem- 
ber the Samoan war-canoes in their 
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sheds on the beach; and they forgot, 
that, though they might destroy the vil- 
lage, the means of pursuit were at hand. 
The Samoans who escaped fled to the 
neighboring villages, sounded the alarm, 
and described the catastrophe; where- 
upon Samoan warriors, brave as their 
foes and not less fierce in battle, rushed 
forward to relieve the living and avenge 
the dead, and just as the Tongamen, 
exulting in their bloody triumph, were 
launching their canoes, the Samoans, 
suddenly filling the air with yells and 
imprecations, surprised them, in turn. 
The shock of encounter was terrible and 
desperate. On one side they fought for 
escape and their bare lives; on the oth- 
er, for vengeance — vengeance for the 
village, the smoke from whose yet burn- 
ing ruins enveloped the combatants and 
rose on the still morning air—vengeance 
for the dead, the wild wail pf whose rel- 
atives rose high above the din of battle. 
On the first approach of the Samoans, 
the Tongamen hastily divided their forces 


—one-half to act as vanguard and to 
stem the tide of the coming enemy; the 
other half to launch the canoes and pre- 


pare for embarkation. The Samoans 
made a parallel disposition of their force 
to counteract the plan of the invaders ; 
and, as the former were fighting on na- 
tive soil and were hourly reinforced, their 
canoes were soon standing outside the 
breakers and prepared to intercept the 
flying enemy. The battle raged now on 
land and water. Here hostile canoes 
grappled and were lashed together as in 
more scientific naval warfare, while war- 
riors rushefl upon one another, thinking 
now of neither life nor escape, but only 
of killing the enemy. Men wrestled on 
the giddy deck until, in deadly grip, they 
fell together in the water, and even there 
(being expert swimmers) they fought un- 
til one or the other sank beneath the war- 
club of his antagonist. On the beach, the 
Tongamen, fighting now against over- 
whelming odds, stood shoulder to shoul- 
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der—now receding, then advancing; now 
beaten into the tide, again rallying des- 
perately in the face of the enemy, and 
once more regaining dryland. And thus 
the battle raged till noon, when the Ton- 
gamen, thinned by death and worn with 
fighting, broke, and each sought safety 
in flight. Three hundred of the Tonga 
warriors fell in this engagement; the re- 
mainder were captured and held as slaves, 
with the exception of about -sixty men, 
who, with only one canoe of their whole 
fleet, escaped to tell the tragic tale to 
their countrymen. 

Manua, the smallest isle but one of 
the eight which constitute the Samoan 
group, and an islet not quite a mile in 
length or breadth, was the seat of gov- 
ernment. Here the King and royal fam- 
ily resided, with the great functionaries 
of state, and the principal aristocratic 
families in all Samoa; and in no country 
was social rank more sharply defined. 
Thither were sent from the other six 
islands tributes of fine mats, ¢afa, car- 
casses of fresh pork, and cava (this last 
a root, which, when chewed in the mouth 
and afterward diluted with water in the- 
tano, or basin, makes a liquid like soap- 
suds in taste as well as color, and, be- 
ing intoxicating, is therefore in great re- 
quest). Thither were sent all things 
necessary to the support and sumptu- 
ous entértainment of the Court; for the 
Court, here, as elsewhere, did not pro- 
duce, but only constimed. 

Great indeed was the royal indigna- 
tion, when news of the destruction of 
Felialupe reached Manua. A council 
of war was immediately held, in which 
extremest measures of retaliation were 
adopted. It was even urged by the High- 
priest —a bold, violent, unscrupulous 
man, who combined in his own person 
the threefold office of warrior, prophet, 
and high-priest—to put to immediate 
death the prisoners taken in the late 
battle. This proposal, terrible even to 
the savage, the King—an old man—em- 
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phatically and absolutely vetoed. While 
preparations for invasion of the Tonga 
territory were pushed forward with ut- 
most dispatch, embassadors from that 
nation arrived at Court, to plead for the 
captives and negotiate for their release. 
They were received coldly by the mon- 
arch, and with insult and reproaches by 
the High-priest. After prolonged cere- 
monials, of unintelligible import, and the 


delivery of presents, they were admit-. 


ted to audience, in the public square, 
and the audience extended through ten 
days. On this most interesting occa- 
sion, speeches of a day’s duration were 
made; and in no assembly could there 
have been greater etiquette and courte- 
sy. The King and all his great chiefs 
sat in a circle of two hundred feet in 
diameter, and behind this great circle 
sat the common people. The venerable 
monarch, eighty years of age, stood up 
and opened the proceedings, in a long 
speech. He conjured his subjects, what- 
ever the result at which they might ulti- 
mately arrive in respect to the captives, 
to hear the embassadors with courtesy 
and respect, as became brave warriors 
conscious of their prowess and the justice 
of their cause. The embassadors began 
by deploring the wicked and unjustifia- 
ble descent on Samoa by their country- 
men. Their oldest and wisest men had 
opposed and forbidden it; but ¢he voice 
of wisdom, they said, was drowned in 
the hot blood of rash young men, whom 
the brave warriors of Samoa had well 
and deservedly chastised. And, since 
severe and just punishment was inflicted 
on the offenders; and since, besides, 
the sages and wise men of Tonga had 
been, first and last, opposed to the inva- 
sion, they hoped friendly counsels would 
prevail, and that the King and his great 
chiefs would hearken to the entreaties of 
Tonga, and deal favorably with the pris- 
oners. It was, they further urged, the 
interest of neighboring nations to live in 
peace and amity with each other (“ Soza, 
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sota,”—“’ Tis well, ’tis well”—murmur- 
ed the monarch, and the exclamation 
was echoed round the circle, except in 
the quarter where sat the High- priest 
and his friends); and if, they continued, 
Samoa and Tonga were to form a friend- 
ly alliance, offensive and defensive, as 
they (the embassadors) hoped they would, 
then the two nations, instead of weaken- 
ing each other by perpetual strife and 
unprofitable contests, might safely defy 
the enmities and jealousies of surround- 
ing nations, and even dictate to their en- 
emies. The aged monarch was acutely 
alive to the many solid advantages that 
the realization of this suggestion would 
confer on both peoples, and express- 
ed his concurrence and satisfaction in 
the usual exclamation, which was again 
echoed round the circle, with the ex- 
ception already mentioned. The High- 
priest, when the embassadors had con- 
cluded, made a violent speech, in which 
he emphatically declared that, as sure 
as the gods presided over the destinies 
of Samoa, the burning of Felia!upe, their 
sacred residence, must be avenged ; and 
the Samioan blood, so dastardly spilt by 
the enemy, be expiated, to the last drop. 
And, openly reproaching the King with 
weakness and dotage, he boldly avow- 
ed his determination of sweeping from 
his path any or all who resisted retalia- 
tion and retributive vengeance. In this 
he addressed the popular mind, and ex- 
pressed the popular wish. But this last 
insolent language caused violent com- 
motion; and the King, as much in de- 
rision of the vaunt as from state policy, 
commanded the immediate release of the 
captives. 

So far, the High-priest had spoken in 
his capacity of warrior and high - priest 
only. Henowspokeas prophet. Quak- 
ing in every limb, and frothing at the 
mouth—as was his wont, when in com- 
munion with the Great Spirit—he proph- 
esied evil days to Samoa: that ere the 
moon had twice filled her horns, a cloud 
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would settle on the isles; that the sa- 
cred wells, wherein the gods resided, 
would turn red as gore; that brother 
would fight against brother, and Samoan 
blood, on Samoan soil, would flow as 
freely as the mountain waters of Terio- 
ra. The great council broke up in dis- 
order. The embassadors, with their re- 
leased countrymen, departed in peace. 
The High-priest prepared for revolution; 
and made offerings of pine-apple and 
sweet banana to his native gods. In 
three weeks, through his machinations 
and prophecies, Samoa was plunged in 
civil war. In two months the monarch 
was deposed, and sent, with his family, 
into exile, to the neighboring isle of 
Upolu; and the High-priest assumed 
the reins of sovereign power. 

The usurper reigned only three years, 
when he died, leaving his daughter, Avo- 
la—a girl of sixteen—to inherit his un- 
justly acquired dominion. Avola was 
beautiful, and of a kind disposition. In 
due time, and in accordance with Samo- 
an usage, she made a progress through- 
out all the isles of her newly acquired 
kingdom, accompanied by the magnates 
of the nation, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with profoundest homage and the 
veneration due to herrank. The daugh- 
ter of a famous warrior, high-priest, and 
prophet, she was respected even by those 
who fought against her father in the late 
revolution; and her age, her sex, her 
beauty — but above all, the sweetness of 
her disposition—charmed her friends, 
and conciliated the enemies of the new 
dynasty. Never was a usurper’s heir 
more generally respected or more sin- 
cerely beloved. . 

When she arrived on Upolu, the ven- 
erable King and the Princes (his sons) 
hastened to meet her, and to lay pres- 
ents at her feet; and, far from evincing 
any jealousy at her exalted state, wel- 
comed her cordially to their place of ex- 
ile. At sight of the fallen monarch, and 
the magnanimous bearing of himself and 
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sons, the royal maiden wept in very ten- 
derness. The happiest augury was di- 
vined from the interview. Partisans, 
however violent, could scarcely fail to 
see the probability of an alliance be- 
tween the exiled and the reigning dy- 
nasties, and to appreciate the expedien- 
cy and wisdom of such a union. It was 
but natural to suppose, that, on the death 
of the aged King, his sons would try to 
recover their lost inheritance, and once 
more steep the kingdom in rivers of 
blood. What, then, could be more ra- 
tional or more just, than to avert, in 
time, a possible future calamity, by unit- 
ing Avola in marriage with one of the 
King’s sons—a union in every way eli- 
gible—and thus reconcile conflicting in- 
terests? It became the theme of all cir- 
cles, high and low, political and social ; 
and, with the facility of invention pecul- 
iar to such themes, it was even bruited 
about that the very day for the celebra- 
tion of the nuptials had already been 
fixed. But alas for the plans of Samoan 
statesmen! the youngest of the Princes 
was thirty-five, and Avola only sixteen ; 
and, at her age, and in her clime, passions 
are fervid. Avola had already loved. 

In due time she returned to her home 
at Manua. Her arrival was the signal 
for a day of general rejoicing, of feasting 
and dancing. In the evening twilight, 
after the great banquet, a throng of 
youths and maidens assembled on the 
beach, beside the crag (as is, or was, the 
custom), to dance and sing love-songs. 
On the crag, screened from the view and 
the hearing of the joyous revelers, sat 
Avola and her lover, in secret and sa- 
cred converse. 

“The sun,” pursued the youth, in con- 
tinuation of their converse—“ the sun no 
longer shines on the shrub: the tall trees 
on the mountain shade it from view!” 

“ Affairs of state so ordain it,” observ- 
ed the maiden, with downcast mien and 
melancholy brow. 

“The shrub that rejoiced in the sun- 
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shine,” continued the youth, “‘shall with- 
er and die, and be forever forgotten.” 

“O Thama—Thama! say not so; you 
know how I have loved you—how still 
I love you! But “ 

“When the birds shall wake the morn- 
ing sun, wilt thou think of Thama?” 

“T will.” 

“When the noontide sun shall be 
bleaching yonder beach, wilt thou think 
of him?” 

“T will.” 

“When sea-gulls skip the evening 
tide, wilt thou——?” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Kiss me, Avola! There—again— 
and again! ’Tis well — adieu — fare- 
well!” and dropping his fafa, or man- 
tle, in her lap, he sprang, like an ante- 
lope, to the edge of the crag. 

“QO stay, Thama—stay!” she cried, 
rushing toseizehim. “I’m thine—thine 
—forever thine!” 

But it was too late; the plunge was 
already made. And then—a shriek, and 
another plunge; and the angry waves 
washed over the mangled remains of 
both! 
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NLY in France—in the seclusion of 
6) lovely Brittany—are spots where 
a life may be passed wholly unnoticed by 
the great, fast-moving world outside, and 


untouched by its turbulent waves. Like 
creations of the brain and pencil of a 
Gustave Doré, do these great and little 
castles, in the style of the renaissance, 
rise from amidst the forest depths, en- 
wreathed with vines, like the enchanted 
palace in which sleeps the maid “ Dorn- 
réschen.” It was in one of these that 
the Marquis de Bridal still lived at the 
beginning of this century, impoverished 
then, though the lord of the little village 
that lay scattered along the edge of the 
forest. His father had played quite a 
grand vé/e at the Court of Louis XV.; 
and he himself, in spite of his fast-turn- 
ing hair, had fallen desperately in love 
with the beautiful Austrian, Marie An- 
toinette, and would, no doubt, have com- 
mitted a great many absurdities on her 
account—these things ran in the family, 
like the early-growing gray of the hair— 
had not the gout, together with some 
very peculiar circumstances, which we 
shall herein relate, induced him about 


this time to withdraw parmanently to 
his ancestral castle in Brittany. 

Here lived in voluntary exile, year in, 
year out, Madame la Marquise de Bri- 
dal, gentle and gracious, the only daugh- 
ter of a decayed nobleman, the saint and 
angel of the poor and unfortunate. Mon- 
sieur le Marquis had seen her one day 
while rusticating, at a festival on her fa- 
ther’s estate, and, being fancy-free at the 
time, had fallen violently in love with her. 
When, after marriage, he had brought 
her to Paris, he discovered that every 
flower will not bear transplanting; and 
sweet little Veronica, who had seemed 
so graceful and pretty in her country- 
home, appeared to him shy and awkward 
amid her brilliant surroundings in the 
metropolis. After awhile he thought of 
the little castle he possessed in Brittany. 
One bright spring morning he brought 
his young wife there, and asked her ir 
she preferred this to Paris? With the 
happiest smile she embraced him, beg- 
ging of him to leave her there for all 
time; and, with a light heart, the Mar- 
quis returned alone to his familiar haunts. 
Since then, husband and wife, passing 
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but a few weeks in each other’s compa- 
ny, during the summer, grew more and 
more estranged; the visits of the Mar- 
quis to the quiet old castle seemed like 
the passing breath of wind that uneasily 
ripples the surface of the calm, smooth 
lake. 

Pére Francois came seldom to the cas- 
tle when he was there. The Marquis 
had no taste for the studies that his wife 
pursued under the good Father’s guid- 
ance; nor did he have the patience to 
listen to his reading; only a game of 
chess was sometimes arranged between 
them. Into the lonely life of Veronica 
the mild, blue eyes of the youthful Fa- 
ther had shed a warming light; and, 
while the Marquis de Bridal, when in 
Paris, led as gay a life as though there 
had been no Marquise of that name, 
she, with the Father as guide and men- 
tor, was tracing the history of nations 
and individuals—history replete, on ev- 
ery page, with strife and tears, and sac- 
rifice and death. 

Even the one longing wish of the 
woman—that the smile of a child might 
be sent to brighten her path—was hush- 
ed and silenced when listening to the 
gentle voice of Pére Francois, as he 
read to her, his pale forehead illumined 
with holy thought, his lips just touched 
with an expression of silent, softened 
pain. Poor Veronica! Though she 
had never loved her husband with an 
absorbing passion—had married him 
only to please a dying father—she had 
yet leaned upon him with the trust of 
the ivy that clings to the strong oak; 
and when she felt his support giving 
way, it was well for her that so warm 
and pure a hand as that of Pére Fran- 
gois was held out to guide and sustain 
her. A tutor he was to her, such as 
she needed, for her education and learn- 
ing were far from perfect; and a faithful 
companion in her visits to the abodes of 
the sick and suffering. 

After years, the heart-wish of the Mar- 
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quise was fulfilled, and the face of a tiny, 
rosy girl lighted up the dark, old castle 
in Brittany. The joy of motherhood so 
irradiated Veronica’s face that the eyes 
of her grave friend often followed her with 
astonishment; and when the Marquis 
came to the baptism, he was so charm- 
ed with her looks that he invited her to 
spend the coming season in Paris. But 
Veronica, with the child in her arms, 
would have been proof against stronger 
temptations, and she only laughed mer- 
rily at her husband’s offer, quite content 
to remain where she was. How the 
presence of a child fills every corner of 
the house with light, and every hand 
with work! Very often the Marquise 
missed her reading - hours now, or post- 
poned them till the evening, when little 
Marion should have gone to sleep. Pére 
Francois’ time was, nevertheless, fully 
occupied. He was expected to admire 
and praise the child—its little, rosy fin- 
gers, and large, bright eyes; and finally 
its first, never - before - heard - of, intelli- 
gent little crow. He did it with all his 
heart; and the little lady, as she grew 
in years and intelligence, seemed to re- 
pay all the affection he showered on her 
in his grave, quiet way. When the Mar- 
quis made his annual visits, Marion was 
shy and frightened, at which he only 
laughed; indeed, he paid but little at- 
tention to the child—a son would have 
been more welcome to him. Thus Ma- 
rion grew up, shielded like a flower; 
and over the garden of her childhood 
hung a sky ever clear, shone a sun un- 
clouded forever. 

One day it came to pass that Veronica 
met her spiritual friend and adviser on 
the threshold, pale and trembling, a let- 
ter written by a strange hand in her fin- 
gers. She was urged to come to Paris 
at once, as the Marquis de Bridal had 
received a dangerous, if not fatal wound, 
in a duel he had fought. “You do not 
need my advice,” said Pére Frangois ; 
“you know the road it is yours to go.” 
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And the same night she started for Par- 
is, leaving little Marion in his charge. 
When she returned, after an absence of 
months, the Marquis came with her, 
never again to leave this peaceful re- 
treat. She had rescued him from the 
very jaws of death, at the sacrifice of her 
own health. 

When she had first reached his bed- 
side he lay without consciousness, in his 
wild delirium whispering a name that was 
not hers, and calling wildly on some fan- 
cied foe (whom he imagined to be dis- 
paraging the object of his love) to come 
forth, that he might give him bloody bat- 
tle. in silent agony the eyes of the Mar- 
quise wandered over the room—a room 
so unfit to hold the ghastly form appar- 
ently far-traveled on its way to the dark 
Beyond. More than fantastic were the 
decorations and ornaments of the room: 
among the thousand elegant nothings 
strewn about, were dishes and vases 
with artificial flowers in every corner, 
and pictures of the most celebrated dan- 
seuses of France decked the walls; but 
neither prayer-book nor prayer-stool 
could she discover in the apartment. 
The nurses and attendants took no 
pains to hide the truth from the poor 
Marquise: the Marquis was paying with 
his life his foolish passion for Mademoi- 
selle Deligny, one of these dancers. 
The physician gave but little hope; the 
bone in the right arm had been shatter- 
ed by the bullet, and would be useless 
and dead, even should the Marquis re- 
cover. Patiently the Marquise kept her 
post by the bedside till the grim spectre 
fled at last before the light of her pure, 
pale face and gentle, pleading eyes. 
The reckless Parisian life of the Mar- 
quis had come to an end; the furniture 
and decorations of his elegant bachelor 
apartments, however, were transferred 
to the little castle in Brittany. All con- 
nection with the metropolis was broken 
off; and, had his former friends seen 
him contentedly planting the fields of his 
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domain, they would hardly have recog- 
nized the “mad cavalier” of old. 

One passion he had carried, secretly, 
into exile with him: his admiration for 
the terpsichorean art and its representa- 
tives and goddesses. Ranged in chron- 
ological order on the walls of his room, 
these bright, sylph-like forms were a 
source of the highest delight to little 
Marion. To the right of his easy-chair 
was to be seen the enchanting Capuis 
de Camargo, who had turned even the 
head of a Voltaire; then came the Pre- 
vost, Petitpas, the elegant Marie Salle, 
the Allard, the Roland, the Cochois, the 
sisters Chevigny, and, at last, from a 
wreath of artificial roses, smiled the face 
of Laval’s graceful pupil, Mademoiselle 
Deligny. For hours the Marquis would 
pour into the ears of the enraptured 
Marion descriptions of the /é¢es and bal- 
lets he had witnessed in Paris; of the 
elfin creatures who walked so lightly 
over the earth that not a grass-blade 
would bend beneath their feet, and of 
the queen of all these fairy princesses, 
the beautiful Mademoiselle Deligny. 

“Do you think, papa, that she could 
be as handsome as my mamma?” asked 
Marion, earnestly, one day. 

His voice was a little unsteady, as he 
replied, “O, she is quite different, child ; 
altogether different.” 

“But why did you not bring her, so 
that she might play with me?” 

It was a strange smile that played 
over the features of the Marquis de Bri- 
dal, as he answered, in as strange a 
voice: 

“Any abode would be honored, that 
Mademoiselle Deligny mightenter. But 
my house is not good enough to be graced 
by her presence : only the roof of a king’s 
palace is fit to arch above her head. Per- 
haps the day may yet come when you 
shall have the happiness to admire her.” 

To the great joy of her father, Marion 
learned to dance like a fairy. He him- 
self instructed her in this art; the rest 
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of her education he left to Pére Francois 
and the Marquise: he had no time for 
it. When not in the park or the fields, 
he was locked in his room, busied with 
important historical researches, accord- 
ing to his own account. But Jean, who 
had sometimes applied his eye to the 
keyhole — in his solicitude for his mas- 
ter’s comfort—reported that the Mar- 
quis, at such times, could be seen hop- 
ping about in his stocking feet, striking 
the most picturesque attitudes, and go- 
ing through the most difficult dancing- 
steps. Among his subjects in the vil- 
lage, it was rumored that their gracious 
lord was slightly demented ; for, in hay- 
ing-time, he had musicians stationed on 
the meadow, so that the hay-makers 
could perform their work in strict time 
and measure. He was continually find- 


ing fault with the walk and carriage of 
all his house-mates ; even Pére Francois 
and the Marquise did not escape his 
criticism. The steps of the Marquise, 
he said, were so slow and lagging, and 


her carriage was any thing but majestic- 
ally upright. True; Veronica’s steps be- 
came more weary, day by day, for the 
disease that had carried off her own 
mother to an early grave, had fastened 
on her; and, though she strove heroic- 
ally against it, she felt that she should 
soon be called away from her child. 

It was Marion who now accompanied 
Pére Francois to the huts of the poor; 
Veronica seldom left her easy- chair, 
which, on fine days, was wheeled out on 
the terrace. Like mother, like child; 
to give—to give to the poorest, both 
help and love, was Marion’s greatest 
happiness ; and the children of the poor- 
est were those that Marion liked best 
to play with. Altogether, she preferred 
playing to learning, though quick and 
apt at her lessons. One talent Pére 
Francois had soon discovered in his lit- 
tle pupil: she was possessed of wonder- 
ful genius for drawing. He himself was 
not accomplished in this art; but she 
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was happy in her efforts, while he read 
aloud to the Marquise and herself, as 
they all three sat in the room with the 
deep bay-window, or on the terrace out- 
side. 

While the days passed thus peaceful- 
ly, in this province, Paris was no longer 
the delightful place of old; the Revolu- 
tion had broken out, with all its Rorrors, 
the recital of which, in the papers that 
found their way down here, could hardly 
be credited. Marion, above all, did not 
understand how the wicked people could 
cut off a head that wore the crown, or 
rise up against a queen who was so 
beautiful that papa had her picture hung 
directly beneath that of Mademoiselle 
Deligny. 

“All this woe is but passing,” said 
Veronica, smiling sadly on Pére Fran- 
cois, who looked up at her. And she, 
too, was passing — passing away, like 
a shadow, to which she was growing. 
Nearer drew the day; and the Marquis— 
who would never stop long by the couch 
of his wife, “ because it excited her so” 
—was shut up in his room, as usual, 
when it came: Pére Francois and little 
Marion were alone beside her. 

“Watch over my child,” Veronica 
whispered to her friend; “guard her, 
and love her, and I die in peace.” 

And he laid his trembling hand on her 
cold brow, repeating the prayers for the 
dying, but murmuring, between, “Go in 
peace; and pray, at God’s throne, that 
we may meet again, where there is-no 
more parting!” Marion lay, half un- 
conscious, at the bedside, and held her 
mother’s hand; and Jean ran across to 
his master’s apartments, forgetting, for 
the first time, in his haste, to knock at 
the door, and bursting into the room 
with, “If you please — Madame la Mar- 
quise ——” 

“Dolt!” exclaimed the Marquis, an- 
grily; “how dare you——” He was 
holding in his hand a little slipper of 
pink satin; and on the table stood an 
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open box, of curious workmanship, about 
which were scattered faded ribbons and 
flowers, and gold spangles and artificial 
wreaths. “What does Madame la Mar- 
quise want, at this hour?” His face 
glowed with anger. 

“She wants —to die!” Jean blurted 
out; and the little slipper fell like a coal 
from the hands of his master. 

It was upon the face of a corpse he 
gazed, a few moments later; but a face 
that, even in death, wore a smile of pity 
and forgiveness. 


Years had passed; the Revolution 
had deprived the Marquis de Bridal of 
all, save the little old castle in Brittany, 
a few old family-servants, and—Marion. 
He hac fought desperately against his 
poverty at first; but finding the fight 
useless, had suffered it, as we suffer 
death — helpless, and in silent dread. 
He still continued his “historical re- 
searches,” merely having changed the 


hour, since the day when Jean had sum- 


moned him to the Marquise. An epi- 
cure he had never been, and so long as 
the fine old Sévres porcelain appeared 
on his table, and the heavy silver plate, 
stamped with the De Bridal crest, he 
did not murmur. Marion’s toilet cost 
him nothing; her education was still in 
the hands of Pére Francois, and dancing 
he continued to teach her himself. The 
pas to which they had now advanced 
were often very difficult of execution ; 
ang he was delighted with the grace 
with which she performed them. 

“Tf only Mademoiselle .Deligny could 
see you!” he exclaimed sometimes, in 
ecstasy. “How she would praise you! 
Later, when we grow rich again, we will 
visit Paris, and then you shall see her— 
the woman who has the smallest foot in 
the world.” 

“The smallest?” asked Marion, in- 
credulously. The Marquis showed his 
daughter a delicate little slipper of pink 
satin. 
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“Mademoiselle Deligny .wore it,” he 
said, hesitating, and coloring a little. 

Laughingly the young girl drew it on 
her own foot. 

“Oh, papa! see how much too large 
it is for me; and mamma’s foot was an 
inch smaller than mine.” It was a look 
almost of affright that the Marquis cast 
on his daughter’s foot; then he fell into 
a deep reverie. Had his wife really had 
a smaller foot than that much-admired 
sylph, Mademoiselle Deligny? 

It seemed passing strange to the good 
Marquis that in all these years he had 
heard nothing of this charmer through 
the papers. Nothing was spoken of but 
the “brazen Revolution” and the “little 
Corporal.” Dead or banished, all the 
rest; the King and Queen beheaded, 
the Dauphin tortured to death—oh! 
it seemed almost incredible. He had 
written to his friends—to Mademoiselle 
Deligny—but had never received an an- 
swer from any one. Again he wrote to 
one who had been his constant compan- 
ion—an artist, Lecomte. Could not 
he become to Marion the teacher for 
whom Pére Francois was always urg- 
ing? “Come to my ‘enchanted castle,’” 
he wrote to him; “let us talk of better 
times. The best woman in the world— 
the Marquise de Bridal—is dead, and 
my daughter is a young, childish thing, 
who, they tell me, has talent for your 
I want you to prove this statement 
correct. Come, and be my guest till you 
grow tired of the forests. What can 
there be in Paris to attract you? With 
me you will find Pére Francois and my 
little Marion, who, with her bright face, 
will drive all black fancies away. She 
dances charmingly, and reminds me of 
our enchantress, the Deligny. Do you 
see her often? It would make me young 
again to see her face. Has she not 
caught the ‘little Corporal’ in her nets ?” 

Instead of a written answer, there ap- 
peared one day a very handsome young 
man, who gave his name as Gilbert Le- 
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comte. The Marquis uttered a loud cry 
of joy, and ran to meet him as fast as his 
gout would permit. 

“Gilbert, old boy, is it possible? But 
no, it can not be.” Nor was it. It was 
Gilbert the younger ; the father had long 
been dead. 

But the guest was held in high honor 
by the Marquis. He was given the room 
and bed in which Louis XV. had slept 
once, while following the chase. The 
heavy silk curtains, into which the De 
Bridal crest was woven with threads of 
gold, were almost falling to dust; the 
pillows were trimmed with costly lace, 
and the silken coverlet with gold fringe, 
and on the commode stood a heavy sii- 
ver candlestick ; but little pieces of plas- 
tering kept crumbling down from the 
moldy ceiling, the windows shook and 
rattled in their frames, and the creaking 
doors would fly open, no matter how fast 
you closed them. What mattered these 
things to the young artist? The place 
soon became to him an “enchanted pal- 
ace,” and the hours he spent drawing 
with his young pupil on the terrace, or 
making studies of the lights and shades 
in the forest, seemed to him hours pass- 
ed in fairy-land. To Pére Francois the 
young girl complained, “I am too happy 
now, and think more of the beautiful 
earth and the living than of heaven and 
the dead.” 

With Pére Francois, Gilbert had soon 
become a favorite ; and when the young 
man asked him, one day, if he thought 
the Marquis would be willing that his 
daughter should wed a simple artist, he 
looked at him in utter surprise, but 
answered nothing. Mentally he said: 
“How can he ask? Am not / willing 
to lay Marion’s happiness in his hands? 
Was not Marion intrusted to me?” 
And Marion, hiding her blushing face 
in Gilbert’s bosom, said to him, “ You 
must tell my father about this wicked 
man; / can not.” And the good Fa- 
ther was urged and coaxed to “tell” 
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that veryevening. When evening came; 
and the chess-board was on the table, 
by which Pére Francois sat awaiting the 
coming of the Marquis, this individual 
was heard suddenly rushing through the 
corridor; and he burst into the room, 
pale and breathless, as he had been the 
day the Marquise died. 

“Marion!” he called out, excitedly, 
“we must prepare to receive a guest — 
the most distinguished your father could 
possibly entertain! In a week every 
thing must be ready.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marion, joyously, 
“the First Consul and his wife, José- 
phine!” 

A contemptuous smile passed over the 
face of the Marquis. “I am pained to 
think that you can not guess whom I 
mean. The Marquis de Bridal would 
close his castle-door against the Consul 
Bonaparte. A letter has just arrived in- 
forming me that my adored friend, the 
most celebrated danseuse France ever 
possessed — Mademoiselle Deligny —is 
about to honor my castle with her pres- 
ence. In the morning I shall give you 
an extra dancing-lesson. I intend to 
surprise her with a most brilliant and 
extraordinary reception, and I have great 
preparations to make. Good-night to 
you, Pére Frangois; we shall have to 
postpone our game till after the arrival 
of Mademoiselle Deligny. I shall be 
very busy, and do not wish to be dis- 
turbed.” 

When Marion met Gilbert the next 
morning there was an arch smile on her 
face, and she whispered to him: 

“You are to assist, if you show the 
least genius. Papa intends to surprise 
his fairy by a Jas de trois, which we 
three are to execute down the broad 
steps in front of the castle. All the 
youths and maids of the village are to 
surround the carriage and strew flow- 
ers, standing on one foot. He meant to 
have requested Pére Francois to advance 
with a Jas sérieux, bearing in his hands 
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a laurel- wreath for the fair one; but I 
have talked him out of that. Old Math- 
urin is to play on the flute and lead up 
some lambs by pink ribbons, and lots of 
other things are to be done; and if you 
will only assist with good grace, this 
visit of Mademoiselle Deligny may yet 
help us to get papa’s consent to our 
happiness.” 

“And what part are you to take in 
this grand reception?” asked Gilbert. 

“I am to surprise her by presenting, 
on a velvet cushion, an ugly pink satin 
slipper, which papa holds dear as any 
relic. But I mean to introduce some 
variations into this surprise, on my own 
responsibility. Oh, Gilbert!’’—her tone 
changed, and tears came into her eyes— 
“how happy I am that mamma is dead. 
I understand so many things now. How 
hard it must be to share a heart we prize 
with another!” 

Gilbert drew the weeping girl to his 
breast. What he whispered must have 
satisfied her, for the tears were dried, 


and the eyes became bright as before. 
The young artist proved himself so 
acceptable an assistant in arranging and 
decorating, that the Marquis embraced 
him delightedly, and, after the manner 
of kings, promised to gratify any wish 
in his power which the young man might 


express. The excitement of the Mar- 
quis became greater every hour; longer 
and longer grew his studies, though Jean 
often heard his master moaning and com- 
plaining over the twinges of gout, which 
would come to interrupt his “studies.” 
His nights were sleepless ; his thoughts 
ever fixed on the reception of the adored 
one. How the little, powdered head 
would be thrust out of the carriage-win- 
dow—arch and smiling as ever—with 
the smile that had well-nigh robbed him 
of his senses! Probably she had grown 
a little older, but surely not more so than 
himself; and he, as the mirror told him, 
was still quite presentable. Of course, 
she would immediately hold out her 
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hand to him—that hand, white and sat- 
in-soft as a queen’s—and then— when 
he had torn open the carriage-door— 
then would appear the foot—oh, that 
charming little foot!—which he would 
place in his hand as she alighted. What 
kind of boots would she wear on the 
journey? No matter; they would be— 
perfect; these feet! for feet never grow 
old nor change. And then, some day, 
perhaps the goddess would condescend 
to dance “/a delle Fardinidre,” during 
her stay at the castle. 

And how long would she stay? For 
weeks—months—years, he hoped. Oh, 
he would do every thing to make her 
stay pleasant; he would be her slave 
and upper-servant. For a moment the 
thought of dressing Marion and Gilbert 
in servants’ clothing during her visit 
passed through his head; old Margot 
tramped so when she walked, and Ma- 
rion’s little peasant- maid could not be 
brought to learn the Jas de zéphyr with 
which she was to float about; and many 
tears and sighs were the result of the 
Marquis’ dancing-lessons. Never had 
the Marquis so felt his poverty as now; 
but Gilbert Lecomte seemed to possess 
a fairy’s wand with which every thing 
needful grew up out of the earth. The 
Marquis had really become warmly at- 
tached to him, and on the morning of 
the day when Mademoiselle Deligny was 
expected to arrive, he inquired what wish 
Gilbert cherished in his heart. He was 
somewhat surprised at the wish, and his 
brows. contracted; but he had not time 
to study long. 

“Well, well,” he exclaimed, impa- 
tiently, “if Marion loves you, I con- 
sent. But mind, not a word more now, 
till after Mademoiselle Deligny’s depart- 
ure; you are both young, and can wait.” 

It was afternoon of the sultry summer 
day; since early morning, all those fan- 
tastically dressed shepherds and shep- 
herdesses had been lounging about the 
castle-grounds, waiting vainly for the ex- 
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pected carriage to come. Some had 
thrown aside a part of their unaccus- 
tomed finery; and others had sustained 
considerable damages in their brilliant 
adornments. Jean, in the character of 
Mercury, with wonderfully painted wings 
on his feet, had just gone into the kitch- 
en, and was remonstrating with Margot, 
the cook, who had refused him a sixth 
libation. Old Margot was the only mem- 
ber of the household who had refused to 
assist in the reception of the “dancer- 
creature ;”? and to show her utter con- 
tempt for the “theatre-fixings” of the 
other servants, she stooped down, while 
Jean was looking the other way, and 
tore the wing off one of his feet. Before 
he had time to recover from his conster- 
nation, a confusion arose outside, and a 
dust-covered carriage, loaded down with 
boxes and bundles, inside and out, drove 
up to the entrance. 

How those long- prepared groups ar- 
ranged themselves — no one heeded it; 
the flowers were forgotten, and every 


body rushed pell-mell to the carriage, 
from which proceeded the fretful bark- 
ing of dogs and the discordant screams 


of a parrot. One and another of the 
village youths and maids remembered 
the attitudes they were to have struck; 
and here and there an arm was raised 
and arched, or a foot lifted; and Jean, 
with the most ferocious face imaginable, 
thrust his wingless leg out far behind 
him. The Marquis, laurel- wreath in 
hand, dashed down the broad steps, with 
a smothered cry—a sudden fit of the 
gout forbade all thoughts of the intricate 
pirouettes he had ceaselessly practiced 
—and stood, stupefied, by the door of 
the carriage. Where was the little head 
that was to bow-so gracefully? 

“ Eh bien, bon jour, mon ami!” came, 
in sharp tones, from the carriage. “ Why 
don’t you open the door? There stand 
those stupid peasants, staring and no 
one stirs a finger! Be sure to have the 
doors all closed in the house—the draught 
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kills me; and have two stout men ready 
to lift me up the steps. Louison, don’t 
leave the smelling-botile ; and look after 
the dogs and Cocco. Where’s my fan, 
and my snuff- box?” 

The Marquis stood petrified. How 
the door was opened—to whom belonged 
those big, clumsy feet, encased in coarse 
woolen shoes—he could not tell. When 
they reached the top step—the fair one 
leaning heavily on his and Jean’s shoul- 
der—he heard her say: 

“Ah, well !—we have grown old—that 
is, you certainly have. Only we women 
know how to grow old gracefully.” She 
threw back. her lace veil coquettishly. 
Was this malicious-looking, yellow-faced 
creature the goddess whom all Paris had 
once adored? “Do you think I have 
changed? And have you still the slip- 
per of mine that caused the duel be- 
tween yourself and that coarse Swiss 
Captain? You remember, he had the 
impudence to assert that there were 
smaller feet than mine tripping over this 
stony earth. But I am tired; let us 
move on.” 

On the threshold appeared a young 
girl, clad in pure white, bearing on her 
hands a velvet cushion, on which stood 
two delicate slippers —one, pink, with 
silver spangles ; the other, a pale blue— 
both of satin. It seemed as though a 
child might have worn the blue slipper, 
and it was wreathed with flowers, while 
the pink one was carelessly pushed to 
one side. Mademoiselle Deligny looked 
in surprise from the girl to the cushion 
she was bearing. 

“T see you have held my slipper in 
honor, my dear friend,” said she to the 
Marquis; “but what slipper is that oth- 
er, so much smaller than mine?” 

The eyes of the young girl met hers— 
sad, and proud, at the same time. 

“It is the slipper my mother wore, on 
her wedding-day. She had the smallest 
foot in the world:: it was smaller, even, 
than that of Mademoiselle Deligny.” 
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Mademoiselie Deligny remained but 
a week in Brittany. She never recov- 
ered from her surprise at finding the 
Marquis de Bridal so changed; and life 
in one of these old castles was a very 
tiresome affair, she said to Louison; 
adding, by way of comfort: 

“Don’t fret, Louison; we will return 
to Paris at once. Ah! we poor women 


are always disappointed, when we — fol- 
low the dictates of our hearts!” 

During the week of her stay, the Mar- 
quis never once raised his eyes. A 
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month after her departure, Marion and 
Gilbert were married in the little chapel 
where the Marquise lay buried; and 
Monsieur le Marquis has not resumed 
his “historical researches” to this day. 
On his table now stood a little, pale-blue 
slipper; and on the steps of the vault in 
the chapel he placed a fresh bouquet of 
flowers every morning. In after- years, 
he devoted his talents and energies to 
painting; but his little grandchildren 
were the only ones who sincerely ad- 
mired his artistic productions. 
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WISH to say a word for the great 

central plain of California in gener- 
al, and for Twenty Hill Hollow, in Mer- 
ced County, in particular; because, in 
reading descriptions of California scene- 
ry, by the literary racers who annually 
make a trial of their speed here, one is 
led to fancy, that, outside the touristical 
seesaw of Yosemite, Geysers, and Big 
Trees, our State contains little else wor- 
thy of note, excepting, perhaps, certain 
wine-cellars and vineyards, and that our 
great plain is a sort of Sahara, whose 
narrowest and least dusty crossings they 
benevolently light-house. But to the 
few travelers who are in earnest—true 
lovers of the truth and beauty of wild- 
ness—we would say, Heed nothing you 
have heard; put no questions to “agent,” 
or guide-book, or dearest friend ; cast 
away your watches and almanacs, and 
go at once to our garden- wilds — the 
more planless and ignorant the better. 
Drift away confidingly into the broad 
gulf-streams of Nature, helmed only by 
Instinct. No harsh storm, no bear, no 
snake, wilh harm you. Those wha sub- 
missively allow themselves to be pack- 
ed and brined down in the sweats of a 
stage-coach, who are hurled into Yosem- 
ite by “favorite routes,” are not aware 


that they are crossing a grander Yosem- 
ite than that to which they are going. 

The whole State of California, from 
Siskiyou to San Diego, is one block of 
beauty, one matchless valley; and our 
great plain, with its mountain- walls, is 
the true California Yosemite —exactly 
corresponding in its physical character 
and proportions to that of the Merced. 
Moreover, as Yosemite the less is out- 
lined in the lesser Yosemites of Indian 
Cafion, Glacier Cafion, Illilouette, and 
Pohono, so is Yosemite the great by the 
Yosemites of King’s River, Fresno, Mer- 
ced, and Tuolumae. The only impor- 
tant difference between the great central 
Yosemite—bottomed by the plain of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and wall- 
ed by the Sierras and mountains of the 
coast—and the Merced Yosemite—bot- 
tomed by a glacier meadow, and walled 
by glacier rocks —is, that the former is 
double—two Yosemites in one, each pro- 
ceeding from a tangle of glacier caftons, 
meeting opposite Suisun Bay, and send- 
ing their united waters to the sea by the 
Golden Gate. 

Were we to cross-cut the Sierras into 
blocks a dozen miles or so in thickness, 
each section would contain a Yosemite 
Valley and a river, together with a bright 
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array of lakes and meadows, rocks and 
forests. The grandeur and inexhausti- 
ble beauty of each block would be so 
vast and over- satisfying that to choose 
among them would be like selecting sli- 
ces of bread cut from the same loaf. 
One bread-slice might have burnt spots, 
answering to craters; another would be 
more browned; another, more crusted 
or raggedly cut; but all essentially the 
same. In no greater degree would the 
Sierra slices differ in general character. 
Nevertheless, we all would choose the 
Merced slice, because, being easier of 
access, it has been nibbled and tasted, 
and pronounced very good ; and because 
of the concentrated form of its Yosem- 
ite, caused by certain conditions. of bak- 
ing, yeasting, and glacier-frosting of this 
portion of the great Sierra loaf. In like 
manner, we readily perceive that the 
great central plain is one batch of bread 
—one golden cake—and we are loath 
to leave these magnificent loaves for 
crumbs, however good. 

After our smoky sky has been wash- 
ed in the rains of winter, the whole com- 
plex row of Sierras appear from the plain 
as a simple wall slightly beveled, and 
colored in horizontal bands laid one 
above another, as if entirely composed 
of partially straightened rainbows. So, 
also, the plain seen from the mountains 
has the same simplicity of smooth sur- 
face, colored purple and yellow, like a 
patchwork of irised clouds. But when 
we descend to this smooth-furred sheet, 
we discover complexity in its physical 
conditions equal to that of the mountains, 
though less strongly marked. In partic- 
ular, that portion of the plain lying be- 
tween the Merced and Tuolumne, with- 
in ten miles of the slaty foot-hills, is 
most elaborately carved into valleys, 
and hollows, and smooth undulations, 
and among which is laid the Merced 
Yosemite of the plain— Twenty Hill 
Hollow. 

This delightful Hollow is less than a 
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mile in length, and of just sufficient 
width to form a well-proportioned oval. 
It is situated about midway between the 
two rivers, and five miles from the Sierra 
foot-hills. Its banks are formed of twen- 
ty hemispherical hills: hence its name. 
They surround and inclose it on all sides, 
leaving only one narrow opening toward 
the south-west for the eScape of its wa- 
ters. The bottom of the hollow is about 
two hundred feet below the level of the 
surrounding plaif, and the tops of its 
hills are slightly below the general level. 
Here is no towering dome, no Tissiack, 
to mark its place; and one may ramble 
close upon its rim before he is made 
aware of its existence. Its twenty hills 
are as wonderfully regular in size and 
position as in form. They are like big 
marbles half buried in the ground, each 
poised and settled daintily into its place 
at a regular distance from its fellows, 
making a charming fairy-land of hills, 
with small, grassy valleys between, each 
valley having a tiny stream of its own, 


which leaps and sparkles out into the 
open hollow, uniting to form Hollow 


Creek. Like all others in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, these twenty hills are 
composed of stratified lavas mixed with 
mountain drift in varying proportions. 
Some strata are almost wholly made up 
of volcanic matter —lava and cinders — 
thoroughly ground and mixed by the 
waters that deposited them; others are 
largely composed of slate and quartz- 
bowlders of all degrees of coarseness, 
forming conglomerates. A few clear, 
open sections occur, exposing an elo- 
quent history of seas, and glaciers, and 
volcanic floods—chapters of cinders and 
ashes that picture dark days, when these 
bright, snowy mountains were clouded 
in smoke, and rivered and laked with 
living fire. A fearful age, say mortals, 
when these Sierras flowed lava to the 
sea. What horizons of flame; what at- 
mospheres of ashes and smoke! 

The conglomerates and lavas of this 
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region are readily denuded by water. 
In the time when their parent sea was 
removed to form this golden plain, their 
regular surface, in great part covered 
with shallow lakes, showed little varia- 
tion from motionless level until torrents 
of rain and floods from the mountains 
gradually grooved the waiting page to 
this delightful diversity of bank and 
brae, creating not only Twenty Hill 
Hollow, but Lily Hollow, and the lovely 
valleys of Cascade and Castle creeks. 
Many others are nameless and unknown, 
seen only by hunters and shepherds, 
sunk in the wide bosom of the plain, like 
undiscovered gold. Whatever may be 
the true theory of the formation of mount- 
ain Yosemites, Twenty Hill Hollow is a 
clear case of erosion. Here are no 
Washington columns, no angular Cap- 
itans, to bring doubt upon Ruskin’s 
* Moderation.” The hollow cafons, 
cut in soft lavas, are not so deep as to 
require a single earthquake at the hands 
of science, much less a baker’s dozen of 
those convenient tools demanded for the 
making of Yosemite, and our proper ar- 
ithmetical standards are not outraged 
by a single magnitude of this moderate, 
comprehensible hollow. 

The present rate of denudation of this 
portion of the plain seems to be about 
one-tenth of an inch per year. This ap- 
proximation is based upon observations 
made upon stream - banks and perennial 
plants. Rains and winds remove mount- 
ains, without disturbing their plant or an- 
imal inhabitants. Hovering petrels, the 
fishes and floating plants of ocean, sink 
and rise in beautiful rhythm with its 
waves; and, in like manner, the birds 
and plants of the plain sink and rise with 
these waves of land. 

In March and April the bottom of 
the Hollow and every one of its hills are 
smoothly covered and plushed with yel- 
low and purple flowers, the yellow pre- 
dominating. They are mostly social 
Composite, with a few Claytonias, Gil- 
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tas, Eschscholtzias, white and yellow vio- 
lets, blue and yellow lilies, Dodecatheons, 
Erigonums set in a half-floating maze of 
purple grasses. There is but one vine 
in the hollow—the Megarhiza, or “big 
root.” The only bush within a mile of 
it, about four feet in height, forms so re- 
markable an object upon the universal 
smoothness that my dog barked furious- 
ly around it, at a cautious distance, as if 
it were a bear., Some of the hills have 
rock-ribs that are brightly colored with 
red and yellow lichens, and in moist 
nooks there are luxuriant mosses—Bar- 
tramia, Dicranum, Funaria, and sever- 
al Hypne. In cool, sunless coves the 
mosses are companioned with ferns— 
Acistopteris and the little, gold-dusted 
rock-fern, Gymnogramma triangularis. 

The Hollow is not rich in birds. The 
meadow-lark homes there, and the little 
burrowing owl, the childee, and a spe- 
cies of sparrow. Occasionally a few 
ducks pay a visit to its waters, and a 
few tall cranes—blue and white —may 
at times be seen stalking along the 
creek; and the sparrow-hawk and gray 
eagle come tohunt. The lark, who does 
nearly all the singing for the Hollow, is 
identical in species with the meadow- 
lark of the East; but richer flowers and 
skies have inspired him with better song 
than was ever known to the Atlantic 
lark. I have noted three distinct lark- 
songs here. The words of the first, 
which I committed to memory at one 
of their special meetings, spelled as 
sung, are, “‘ Wee-ro spee-ro wee-o weer- 
ly wee-it.””, On the 2oth of January, 1869, 
they sang “‘ Queed-lix boodle,” repeating 
with great regularity for hours together, 
to music sweet as the-sky that gave it. 
On the 22d of the same month, they 
sang “ Chee chool cheedildy choodildy.” 
An inspiration is this song of the bless- 
ed lark, and universally absorbable by 
human souls. It seems to be the only 
bird-song of these hills that has been 
created with any direct reference to us. 
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Music is one of the attributes of matter, 
into whatever forms it may be lawed or 
lifed. Drops and sprays of air are spe- 
cialized, and made to plash and churn in 
the bosom of a lark, as infinitesimal por- 
tions of air plash and sing about the an- 
gles and hollows of sand-grains, as per- 
fectly composed and predestined as the 
rejoicing anthems of worlds; but our 
senses are not fine enough to catch the 
tones. Fancy the waving, pulsing mel- 
ody of the vast flower congregations of 
the Hollow flowing from myriad voices 
of tuned petal and pistil, and heaps of 
sculptured pollen. Scarce one note is 
for us ; nevertheless, God be thanked for 
this blessed instrument hid beneath the 
feathers of a lark. 

The eagle does not dwell in the Hol- 
low; he only floats there to hunt the 
long-eared hare. One day I saw a fine 
specimen alight upon a hill-side. I was 


at first puzzled to know what power 
could fetch the sky-king down into the 
grass with the larks. Watching him at- 


tentively, I soon discovered the cause of 
his earthiness. The hare of his choice 
stood erect at the door of his burrow, 
staring his winged brother full in the 
face. They were about ten feet apart. 
Should the eagle attempt to snatch his 
bread, it would instantly disappear. 
Should long-ears, tired of inaction, 
venture to skim the hill to some neigh- 
boring burrow, he might swoop above 
him and strike him dead with a blow of 
his pinions, bear him to some favorite 
rock- table, satisfy his hunger, wipe off 
all marks of grossness, and go again to 
the sky. Since antelopes have been 
driven away, the hare is the swiftest 
animal of the Hollow. When chased 
by a dog he will not seek a burrow, as 
when the eagle wings in sight, but skims 
wavily from hill to hill across connecting 
curves, swift and effortless as a bird- 
shadow. One that I measured was 
twelve inches in height at the shoul- 
ders. His body was eighteen. inches, 
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from nose-tip to tail. His great ears 
measured six and a half inches in length 
and two in width. His ears—which, not- 
withstanding their great size, he wears 
gracefully and becomingly—have procur- 
ed the homely nickname, by which he is 
commonly known, of “ Jackass rabbit.” 
Hares are very abundant over all the 
plain and up in the sunny, lightly wood- 
ed foot-hills, but their range does not 
extend into the close pine - forests. 

Coyotes, or California wolves, are oc- 
casionally seen gliding about the Hol- 
low; but they are not numerous, vast 
numbers having been slain by the traps 
and poisons of sheep-raisers. The co- 
yote is about the size of a small shep- 
herd-dog ; beautiful, and graceful in mo- 
tion, with erect ears, and a bushy tail, 
like afox. Inasmuchas he is fond of mut- 
ton, he is cordially detested by “sheep- 
men” and nearly all cultured people. 

The ground-squirrel is the most com- 
mon animal of the Hollow. In several 
hills there is a soft stratum, in which 
they have tunneled their homes. It is 
interesting to observe these rodent towns 
in time of alarm. Their one circular 
street resounds with sharp, lancing out- 
cries of, “Seekit, seek, seek, seekit!” 
Near neighbors, peeping cautiously half 
out-of-doors, engage in low, purring chat. 
Others, bolt upright on the door-sill or 
on the rock above, shout excitedly, as if 
giving orders or intelligence of the mo- 
tions and aspects of the enemy. Like 
the wolf, this little animal is accursed, 
because of his relish for grain. Pity 
that Nature should have made so many 
small mouths palated like our own! 

All the seasons ‘of the Hollow are 
warm and bright, and flowers bloom 
through the whole year. But the grand 
commencement of the annual genesis of 
plant and insect-life is governed by the 
setting in of the rains, in December or 
January. The air, hot and opaque, is 
washed and cooled. Plant-seeds, which 


‘for six months have lain on the ground 
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dry as if garnered, at once unfold their 
treasured life. Flies hum their delicate 
tunes. Butterflies come from their cof- 
fins, like cotyledons from their husks. 
The net-work of dry water - courses, 
spread over valleys and hollows, sud- 
denly gush with bright waters, spark- 
ling and pouring in inlets and pools, 
like dusty mummies resouled and set 


living and laughing with color and blood.: 


The weather grows in beauty, like a flow- 
er. Its roots are in the ground, and the 
rains quickly develop day-clusters a week 
or two in size, divided and shaded in fo- 
liage of clouds; or round hours of ripe 
sunshine wave and spray in sky-shad- 
ows, like racemes of berries half hidden 
in leaves. 

These months of so-called rainy sea- 
son are not filled with rain. Nowhere 
else in North America, perhaps in the 
world, are Januarys so balmed and glow- 
ed with vital sunlight. Referring to my 


notes of 1868 and 1869, I find that the 
first heavy general rain of the season 


fell on the 18th of December. January 
yielded to the Hollow, during the day, 
only twenty hours of rain, which was di- 
vided among six rainy days. February 
had only three days on which rain fell, 
amounting to eighteen and one-half 
hours in all. March had five rainy 
days. April had three, yielding seven 
hours of rain. May also had three wet 
days, yielding nine hours of rain; and 
completed the so-called rainy season for 
that year, which is probably about an 
average one. It must be remembered 
that this rain record has nothing to do 
with what fell in the night. 

The ordinary raitstorm of this region 
has little of that outward pomp and sub- 
limity of structure so characteristic of 
the storms of the Mississippi Valley. 
Nevertheless, we have experienced rain- 
storms out on these treeless plains, in 
nights of solid darkness, as impressively 
sublime as the noblest storms of the 
mountains. The wind, which in settled 
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weather blows from the north-west, veers 
to the south-east; the sky curdles grad- 
ually and evenly to a grainless, seamless 
cloud, and then comes the rain, steadily 
and moderately, but often driven slant 
by a strong wind. In 1869, more than 
three-fourths of the winter rains came 
from the south-east. One magnificent 
storm from the north-west occurred on 
the 21st of March. An immense, round- 
browed cloud came sailing over the flow- 
ery hills in most imposing majesty, be- 
stowing water as froma sea. The rain- 
gush lasted about one minute; but was 
the most magnificent cataract of the sky- 
mountains that I ever beheld. A por- 
tion of calm sky toward the Sierras was 
brushed with thin, white cloud -tissue, 
upon which the rain-torrent showed to a 
great height: a cloud water-fall, which, 
like those of Yosemite, was neither spray, 
rain, nor solid water. In the same year 
the cloudiness of January, omitting rainy 
days, averaged 0.32; February, 0.13; 
March, 0.20; April, 0.10; May, 0.08. 
The greater portion of this cloudiness 
was gathered into a few days, leaving 
the others blocks of solid, universal sun- 
shine in every chink and pore. 

At the end of January, four plants 
were in flower: a small white cress, 
growing in large patches; a low-set, 
umbeled plant, with yellow flowers ; an 
Erigonum, with flowers in leafless span- 
gles, and a small darvragewort. Five or 
six mosses had adjusted their hoods, and 
were in the prime of life. In Februa- 
ry, squirrels, hares, and flowers were 
in spring-time joy. Bright plant-con- 
stellations and carnations shone every- 
where about the Hollow. Ants were 
getting ready for work by rubbing and 
sunning their limbs upon the husk-piles 
around their doors. Fat and pollen- 
dusted “burly, dozing bumblebees” were 
rumbling among the flowers; and spi- 
ders were busy mending up old webs or 
weaving new ones. Flowers were born 
every day, and came gushing from the 
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ground like gayly dressed children from 
a-church. The bright air became daily 
more songful with flywings, and sweeter 
with breath of plants. In walking the 
Hollow at this season, one sees, or 
thinks he sees, many doubtful motions 
at the tops of holes — uncertain twink- 
lings—which proceed from field-crickets, 
as they leap to their chambers, and a 
small, bright-polished lizard, nicknamed 
“the go-quick.” 

In March, plant-life is more than doub- 
led. The little, pioneer cress, by this 
time, goes to seed, wearing daintily em- 
broidered silicles. Several Claytonias 
appear ; also, a large, white Leptosiphon, 
and two Memophilas. Asmall Plantago 
becomes tall enough to wave and show 
silky ripples of shade. Toward the end 
of this month or the beginning of April, 
plant-life is at its greatest height. Few 
have any just conception of its amazing 
richness. Count the flowers of any por- 


tion of these twenty hills, or of the bot- 


tom of the Hollow, among the streams: 
you will find that there are from one to 
ten thousand upon every square yard, 
counting the heads of Composite as sin- 
gle flowers. Yellow Composite form, by 
far, the greater portion of this goldy-way. 
Well may the sun feed them with his rich- 
est light, for these shining sunlets are his 
very children—rays of his ray, beams of 
his beam! One would fancy that these 
California days receive more gold from 
the ground than they give to it. The 
earth has indeed become a sky; and the 
two cloudless skies, raying toward each 
other flower- beams and sunbeams, are 
fused and congolded into one glowing 
heaven. By the end of April most of 
the Hollow plants have ripened their 
seeds and died; but, undecayed, still as- 
sist the landscape with color from per- 
sistent involucres and corolla-like heads 
of chaffy scales. 

In May, only a few deep-set lilies and 
Erigonums are left alive. June, July, 
August, and, September are the season 
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of plant-rest; followed, in October, by 
a most extraordinary outgush of plant- 
life, at the very driest time of the whole 
year. A small, unobtrusive plant, from 
six inches to three feet in height, with 
pale, glandular leaves, suddenly bursts 
into bloom, in patches miles in extent, 
like a resurrection of the gold of April. 
I have counted upward of 3,000 heads 
upon one plant. Both. leaves and pedi- 
cles are so small as to be nearly invisi- 
ble among so vast a number of daisy 
golden- heads, that seem to keep their 
places unsupported, like stars in the sky. 
The heads are about five-eighths of an 
inch in diameter; rays and disk-flowers, 
yellow; stamens, purple. The rays have 
a rich, furred appearance, like the petals 
of garden pansies. The prevailing sum- 
mer wind makes all the heads turn to 
the south-east. The waxy secretion of 
its leaves and involucres has suggested 
its grim name of tarweed, by which it is 
generally known. In our estimation, itis 
the most delightful member of the whole 
composite family of the plain. It re- 
mains in flower until November, uniting 
with an Erigonum that continues the 
floral chain across December to the 
spring plants of January. Thus, al- 
though nearly all of the year’s plant- 
life is crowded into February, March, 
and April, the flower circle around the 
Twenty Hill Hollow is never broken. 
The Hollow may easily be visited by 
tourists en route for Yosemite, as it is 
distant only about six miles from Snell- 
ing’s. It is at all seasons interesting 
to the naturalist; but it has little that 
would interest the majority of tourists 
earlier than January or later than April. 
If you wish to see how much of light, 
life, and joy can be got into a January, 
go to this blessed Hollow. If you wish 
to see a plant-resurrection — myriads of 
bright flowers crowding from the ground, 
like souls to a judgment—go to Twenty 
Hills in February. If you are traveling 
for health, play truant to doctors and 
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friends, fill your pocket with biscuits, 
and hide in the hills of the Hollow, lave 
in its waters, tan in its golds, bask in its 
flower-shine, and your baptisms will make 
you a new creature indeed. Or, choked 
in the sediments of society, so tired of 
the world, here will your hard doubts 
disappear, your carnal incrustations melt 
off, and your soul breathe deep and free 
in God’s shoreless atmosphere of beauty 
and love. 

Never shall I forget my baptism in 
this font. It happened in January: a 
resurrection-day- for many a plant and 
forme. I suddenly found myself on one 
of its hills; the Hollow overflowed with 
light, as a fountain, and only small, sun- 
less nooks were kept for mgsseries and 
ferneries. Hollow Creek spangled and 
mazed like a river.. The ground steam- 
ed with fragrance. Light, of unspeaka- 
ble richness, was brooding the flowers. 
Truly, said I, is California the Golden 


State—in metallic gold, in sun gold, 
and in plant gold. The sunshine for a 
whole summer seemed condensed into 
the chambers of that one glowing day. 
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Every trace of dimness had been wash- 
ed from the sky; the mountains were 
dusted and wiped clean with clouds — 
Pacheco Peak and Monte Diablo, and 
the waved blue wall between ; the grand 
Sierras stood along the plain, colored in 
four horizontal bands —the lowest, rose 
purple; the next higher, dark purple; 
the next, blue—and, above all, the white 
row of summits pointing to the heavens. 

It may be asked, What have mount- 
ains fifty or a hundred miles away to do 
with Twenty Hill Hollow? To wild peo- 
ple, these mountains are not a hundred 
miles away. Their spiritual power and 
the goodness of the sky make them near, 
as a circle of friends. They rise as a 
portion of the hilled walls of the Hol- 
low. You can not feel yourself out-of- 
doors; plain, sky, and mountains ray 
beauty which you feel. You bathe in 
these spirit-beams, turning round and 
round, as if warming at a camp-fire. 
Presently you lose consciousness of your 
own separate existence: you blend with 
the landscape, and become part and par- 
cel of Nature. 
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APES was chivalrous by nat- 

ure; he believed in “seeking 

the bubble reputation, even in the can- 
non’s mouth.” His enthusiasm was 
aroused by the recital of stories of 
deeds of desperate daring; while he 
had nothing but contempt for even suc- 
cess won by crooked and indirect means. 
Timms, on the contrary, believed there 
was policy in war, and that the end jus- 
tified the means, particularly if the end 
was attained. Companions from infan- 
cy, their lives had been spent in compe- 
tition for scholastic and such other hon- 
ors as the locality afforded, without even 
a momentary break in their friendship. 
But now, in early manhood, they strug- 


gled for a prize of incalculable value, 
with an ardor that threatened a com- 
plete rupture of friendly relations. The 
heart and hand of Eliza Reed, the neigh- 
borhood belle, were to be won; and to 
these none others might aspire, in the 
face of such formidable competition as 
that of Mapes and Timms. They alone 
—each by virtue of his own personality 
and position—had a right to lay siege to 
the heart of that variable, irritable, im- 
perious beauty, and for months the strife 
between them had gone on. Each one 
had called into play all his personal and 
social resources; for the local society 
had taken such an interest that it was 
divided into two factions, known as the 
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Mapesites and the Timmsites. And yet 
Miss Eliza could not be brought to ex- 
press a preference; if she rode with one 
to-day, she was careful to walk abroad 
with the rival to-morrow. 

Coquetry is delicious to a woman; and 
Eliza would not have been feminine had 
she been in haste to have made an elec- 
tion. Nevertheless, she did not intend 
to miss her opportunity. She knew well 
the war could not always last, and fear- 
ed that when one of the aspirants for 
her favor withdrew from the contest, the 
love of the other, wanting the stimulus 
of competition, would grow cold ; hence, 
she had made up her mind, that, upon 
the first favorable opportunity, she would 
signify to Mapes that his suit, so often 
pressed, was at last accepted. The op- 
portunity, it seemed, was not to be long 
wanting ; for invitations were given out 
for an apple-bee in the neighborhood, 
and Eliza found means to convey an in- 
tiation to Mapes that she expected to 
meet him there, and counted on his 
escort home at the conclusion of the 
frolic. 

The appointed evening looked for with 
such nervous anticipation by Mapes, 
came at last. He felt that it was the 
most important of his life, and arrayed 
himself as only a rustic dandy can. His 
way lay across a meadow, through which 
ran—or rather loitered—a deep, but nar- 
row stream, spanned by a single log. It 
was so dark when he reached this prim- 
itive bridge that he was compelled to 
feel his way slowly acrdss. As he pro- 
gressed it commenced to swing lightly— 
something very unusual—until he reach- 
ed the centre, when, to his utter confu- 
sion, it gave way, and he was launched 
into the water. He scrambled out, then 
suddenly the night became luminous 
with that lurid light to which people re- 
fer when they say, in speaking of some 
profane wretch, “ He swore until all was 
blue.” Whatever illuminating qualities 
this lurid light possessed, it had no dry- 
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ing ones, and Mapes was forced to bid 
adieu for the night to all hopes of plight- 
ing his troth to the loved Eliza. 

In the rural districts Down East, in 
eariy times, the good people had such 
habits of industry and rigid economy 
that they seldom gave, or attended par- 
ties, unless such as were cloaked under 
the names of raisings, quiltings, husk- 
ings, or apple-bees ; thus, the apple-bee, 
fraught with momentous consequences 
to Mapes and Timms, was but a social 
party in disguise—a few apples being 
pared, quartered, cored, and strung in 
the early evening for appearance’ sake. 

As usual, Eliza Reed was the belle of 
the occasion. Good looks, entire self- 
possession, and a keen, satirical wit al- 
ways assured her that position; and this 
night she shone with unusual brilliancy, 
until, as the hours wore away, and Mapes 
came not, she began to lose herself in 
pondering why, and at length she asked 
Timms: 

“Ts your friend Mapes ailing?” 

“T guess not,” replied Timms; “saw 
him to-day. He wasn’t complaining.” 

‘‘He denies himself much pleasure,” 
said Eliza, “in not coming here to-night, 
for this is the place where we always 
have a good time. Aunt Judy knows 
how to give an apple - bee.” 

“You let Mapes alone,” answered 
Timms; “he knows what he’s about.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Eliza. 

“Oh, I mean,” replied Timms, “that 
Mapes is the prince of good fellows, and 
gets invitations where the rest of us 
don’t.” 

“Where is Mapes to-night?” asked 
Eliza, now fully aroused. 

“JT don’t know, for sure,” answered 
Timms. “He told me to-day there 
were special reasons for his coming 
here, but that he had an invitation to 
the rich and aristocratic Squire Hun- 
toon’s, who is celebrating his daugh- 
ter’s birthday, and that he didn’t know 
which way he would go;” and Timms 
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turned away to talk to the next prettiest 
girl in the room. 

Petted young women are seldom logi- 
cal or patient. When the party broke 
up, Eliza accepted Timms’ escort to her 
home, and, before they arrived there, 
she had consented to “become, with the 
least possible delay, Mrs. Timms. The 
next morning the engagement was an- 
nounced, and preparations for the wed- 
ding commenced. Timms was exultant 
—happy Timms! 

For a few days Timms was not much 
seen in public—perhaps for want of 
courage to wear his blushing honors 
openly; perhaps for want of courage to 
meet other contingencies—who knows ? 
But a man can not make arrangements 
for his own wedding from a fixed stand- 
point, and he was compelled to venture 
out. In a quiet and secluded by-way 
he met Mapes. The meeting to him 
was a surprise; he smiled feebly, and 
extended his hand. But Mapes, intent 
on business, strode squarely upto Timms 
and planted a vigorous blow on one of 
his eyes, which caused that gentleman 
to measure his length in the dust. 
Timms sprang to his feet, and showed 
fight; but another blow on the other 
eye sent him again to grass, where he 
continued to lie. 

“Get up,” said Mapes. 

“You'll knock me down again,” said 
Timms. 

“Yes,” returned Mapes; “I will.” 

“Then I won’t get up,” said Timms. 

*You’re an infernal scoundrel,” said 
Mapes. 

“TI can’t help your saying so,” answer- 
ed Timms. 

“You sawed the log,” said Mapes. 

“What log?” asked Timms. 

“You sawed the log,” repeated Mapes, 
advancing a step. 

“Yes—stop,” said Timms; “I sawed 
the log.” 

“Well, you needn’t think,” said Mapes, 
“that after your marriage you’re going to 
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tell that story, and make me a laughing- 
stock.” 

“T’ll never speak of it,” whined 
Timms. 

“Perhaps you won’t,” said Mapes; 
“but I’m going to swear you before I 
get through. There’s another thing: 
you won the woman by your d—— trick- 
ery, and I know it is in you to abuse her; 
so I’m going to swear you to treat her 
kindly.” 

“T’ll swear,” said Timms. 

“Hold up your hand,” said Mapes. 

Timms held up his hand. 

“Now, repeat after me: ‘I, Silas 
Timms, solemnly swear that I will nev- 
er bring to the knowledge of any human 
being that I sawed the log whereby Dan- 
iel Mapes fell into the creek and lost a 
wife; and, further, that I will, she con- 
senting, marry Eliza Reed, and always 
treat her kindly: so help me God.’” 

Timms repeated the oath, verbatim. 

“Now, get up and go home,” sajd 
Mapes. “I don’t think you’ll be mar- 
ried till your eyes get out of mourning, 
and by that time I’ll be far enough away. 
But don’t think I’ll lose sight of you; 
and if you don’t keep your oath, you'll 
see me.” 

Timms arose from the ground, shook 
off the dust, and walked away; but when 
he had secured a safe distance, he shout- 
ed back, exultingly : 

‘* Mapes, she’s an angel.” 

In twenty years, Daniel Mapes had 
learned many things, and among them 
this: Life is very much as we make it. 
In other words, the world is like a mir- 
ror, and looks at-us with the face we 
present. It returns scowl for scowl, 
and smile for smile. It echoes our sobs 
and our laughter. To the cold, it is 
as icy as the northern seas ; to the lov- 
ing, it is as balmy as the isles of the trop- 
ics. He had learned a still harder les- 
son; which was, to forget the griefs, the 
sorrows, the slights, the wrongs, and 
the hates of the past. The effect of this 
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lesson was to make it appear that the 
lines, to him, had fallen in pleasant pla- 
ces. His rotund form and firm muscle 
bespoke a good digestion, while a cheer- 
ful countenance told of mental peace. A 
fair woman named him husband, and 
children called him father. A beautiful 
home in the Santa Clara Valley was 
theirs ; besides which, Mapes had many 
broad acres of land, as well as many 
head of stock running nearly wild in 
the counties of Monterey and San Luis 
Obispo. 

Once in each year the cattle that graze 
on California’s thousand hills are gath- 
ered in bands at convenient places, to 
be claimed and branded by their owners 
—such assemblages being called rodeos. 
Mapes had been down across the Sali- 
nas Plains, in attendance upon a rodeo; 
and, being on his return, jogging along 
on his mustang, he saw, far in the dis- 
tance, but nearing him, an equally lone 
traveler. Slowly the distance between 
them decreased ; and, as they approach- 
ed, Mapes — with California prudence — 
slipped his revolver upon the belt which 
sustained it, from his back, round to his 
left side, bringing the hilt under the 
shadow of his bridle-arm, and within 
easy reach of his right-hand. A near 
look assured Mapes that he had no oc- 
casion for weapons: the coming man 
was of middle-age, but his look was 
worn, weary, dejected, and hopeless —in 
local phrase, his manner was that of a 
person who has “lost his grip;” and 
those who have met that terrible misfort- 
une are never highway-robbers, “grip” 
being the very quality wanted in that 
hazardous pursuit. 

The travelers met, with a long, inquir- 
ing gaze, when from their lips simulta- 
neously burst the words, “ Mapes” — 
“Timms.” After a moment of mute 
surprise, Mapes, spurring his mustang, 
drew nearer Timms. 

“So—we meet, at last. I have been 
wanting to see you, this many a year.” 

Vor. IX.—7. 
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The movement seemed ominous to 
Timms, and he cried out: “ Don’t—don’t 
shoot! I have no weapons! Besides, I 
have kept my oath —at least, as well as 
I could. I never told the reason why 
you didn’t attend the apple-bee, nor ever 
breathed a syllable about the sawed log 
—upon my solemn oath!” 

‘I wasn’t thinking of the ducking,” 
said Mapes. 

“Don’t come any nearer,” returned 
Timms. “I have always tried to use 
that woman well; but she wouldn’t be 
used well. I have done my best to treat 
her kindly ; but she wouldn’t be treated 
kindly.” 

“It is no use to go over the grounds 
to me, Timms.” 

“ But,” replied Timms, “ you have no 
idea what that woman is ; you wouldn’t 
blame me, if you only knew. She’s 
browbeat me, till I ain’t half a man.” 

“So I see,” said Mapes. 

“No, you don’t see,” replied Timms. 
“You don’t see half. Look at this scar” 
—taking off his hat, and showing a long 
seam on his scalp: “that was done with 
the skillet.” 

“You have suffered,” said Mapes. 

“Suffered!” returned Timms. “You 
ought to have sworn her, too. If you 
only knew how I have thought of you, 
and of my oath to you; and how I have 
borne blows, and been quiet — how I 
have been called a brute and a fool, and 
kept silent — how I have endured taunts 
and sneers, hunger and discomforts, with- 
out a word of reproach — you would for- 
give me: you wouldn’t harbor thoughts 
of revenge.” 

“Thoughts of revenge!” answered 
Mapes. “Let us dismount, and have 
a settlement; for I see my chance has 
come at last.” 

“ Mapes, would you take the life of an 
unarmed man?” 

“Timms, you’re crazy! Let me ex- 
plain. I have no wrongs to avenge. 
It isn’t for vengeance that I have want- 
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ed to see you. I have heard about you 
often — know all your life and experi- 
ences; and I have only wanted to meet 
you, to offer you a home and friendship, 
employment and opportunities for pros- 
perity, here in California. I owe you no 
debt but one of gratitude, for the inesti- 
mable service you did me by that little 


SONG. [Jury, 
job of carpenter-work ; and that I mean 
to pay. Come with me.” He took 
Timms’ horse by the bridle, turned him 
about without remonstrance, and they 
traveled on in silence. 

After awhile, Timms raised his eyes 
timidly from the ground, and said: 

“ Mapes, she’s the devil!” 
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[FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.) 


A bird flies over the sea — 


Over the golden sea, 


With a message from me to thee, 


O my belovéd! 


Swift to thy lattice bar, 
My life, my belovéd, 
Under the morning - star 
He shall rest where my soul-thoughts are, 


O my belovéd. 


He shall light in the viny rings; 
At thy window fastenings 
He shall beat with his eager wings, 


O my belovéd. 


And ah! for the wild, sweet note, 
My dove, my belovéd ; 


And O for the mad, 


sweet note 


That shall float from his honeyed throat, 
O love, my belovéd! 
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THE very noticeable increase of the gen- 
eral interest taken in art matters here during 
the present year is probably due to a number 
of happily concurring causes. 
no doubt, in importance as well as in order, 


First of these, 


is the influence exerted by the San Francisco 
Art Association, which, by bringing together 
persons of zesthetic taste at its social reunions, 
has not only given an enlivening impulse to 
the esprit de corps of the professionals, but 
tended to make art popular by making it 
talked about and fashionable. It would be 
a grave mistake to assume that only those are 
benefited by getting into the habit of looking 
at pictures, and of having something to say 
about them, who are discriminating judges of 
their merits. It is an excellent thing fora 
person to read poetry, even though he should 
prefer Tupper to Tennyson, and Moore to 
Wordsworth. There is a germ of taste in 
every mind, however poor in culture; and 
the fine critical appreciation of the ripest cult- 
ure was, in the beginning, but a germ. There 
are niany who are benefited by literature 
who talk foolishly about it; and it is the 
same with art. Every one who finds pleas- 
ure in a picture or a poem gets some good 
out of it, whether he knows it or not; and if 
he keeps on seeking that kind of pleasure, 
his taste must insensibly become educated, 
though he may never become a connoisseur. 
Nor is the connoisseur’s appreciation always 
the deepest or the truest. There is apt to be 
more or less of the conventional and commer- 
cial element mixed up with it. He is often too 
much impressed by authority, or awed by a 
name; and sometimes his relation to art is 
It may 
perhaps be doubted, whether the most expert 


like a jockey’s relation to the turf. 


wine-taster enjoys his Burgundy with a keen- 
er zest than his neighbor with an untrained 
palate. Another of the causes that have con- 
tributed to the happy effect we have spoken 
of, is the return to California, within a recent 


period, of quite a number of California art- 
ists, under such circumstances that they would 
naturally attract considerable attention to 
themselves, and, as a consequence, to mat- 
ters connected with their art. Toby Rosen- 
thal, returning home with a European pres- 
tige—won almost as suddenly as that of our 
Poet of the Sierras—was extensively lionized. 
It is true, that lionizing requires neither taste, 
nor culture, nor intelligent admiration, and 
that the most energetic lionizers are those 
who have more reverence for mere success, 
no matter whether merited or not, than for 
the highest genius that has not won recogni- 
tion. But still, it is a good thing for art that 
wealth and fashion should be compelled to 
pay it homage, even in this hollow way — 
and it is also a’ good thing for wealth and 
fashion. More recently, the arrival of Thom- 
as Hill, with his great picture, now on exhi- 
bition at Snow & Roos’s, has been an addi- 
tional influence in the same direction. For 
we repeat that it is a good thing for art, for 
artists, and for the public, to get said public 
in the habit of going to see pictures, and of 
talking about them, even if they see with lit- 
tle appreciation, and talk with little judg- 
ment. ‘*The Great Caiion of the Sierras,’’ 
however, is one of those pictures that are sure 
to find many admirers among the uncritical, 
while we think it comes as near to satisfying 
the critical mind as any of the great Ameri- 
can landscapes that have been exhibited in 
To us it seems very great as 
a work of art. It is great in the breadth of 
its handling, and great in the simplicity and 
singleness of its purpose and the unity of its 
effect. 
dozen small ones on the same canvas, not a 


San Francisco. 


It is ome grand picture, not half a 


map or a panorama; and in this unity it 
seems to us to exhibit the same artistic per- 
fection that we find in an epic poem that is 
complete, having all its parts in due relation, 


Of the col- 


proportion, and subordination. 
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oring, the management and distribution of 
the light and shade, and the wonderful depth 
of the picture — the aérial effect of vast dis- 
tance —it would be hard to speak in terms 
too enthusiastic. The foreground impresses 
us less favorably than any other portion of 
the picture. It seems to us conventional, 
and has the air of being manufactured ; of 
not being homogeneous with the rest of the 
work. Possibly the artist felt it necessary to 
sacrifice his foreground to strengthen the ef- 
fect of the middle distance, which was man- 
ifestly the point upon which he concentrated 
his whole powers. This is a question in re- 
gard to which we do not feel like speaking 
dogmatically, especially in commenting upon 
the greatest work of one who is now acknowl. 
edged as a great master in his art. But is 
not a true foreground, leading naturally out 
to the main distance, among the artistic pos- 
sibilities in a large landscape painting like 
this? There is always such a foreground in 
Nature; and in Nature it does not impair the 
effect of what lies beyond. The spectator 
need not always look into the distance. His 
eyes may now rest upon the foreground, and 
then be lifted to the farther prospect, to which 
it is as the vestibule to the temple. 

The advent of Mr. Kidd among us ought 
also to be noticed as an event calculated to 
have a considerable influence on local art. In 
his specialty, as an animal painter, he is said 
to have few, if any, superiors in America; and 
as a modeler of animals we believe he stands 
unrivaled. His thorough knowledge of the 
anatomy and muscular structure of the horse 
is especially noticeable in the pieces he has 
painted since his arrival, several of which 
have been the joint work of himself and 
Denny, the one furnishing the figures and 
the other the landscape. 

Our local artists are all busy, and are pro- 
ducing some notably good work in their re- 
spective lines, much of which graces the 
walls of the new Hall of the Art Associa- 
tion. Brooks has finished what strikes us as 
perhaps the most pleasing piece in his spe- 
cialty that he has yetexecuted. It is a group 
of three salmon, with natural, out - door sur- 
roundings, instead of his usual convention- 
al background. The fish, instead of being 
stretched upon a slab in the larder, are lying 
upon the grass—very genuine and realistic 
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grass — in the shadow of an equally realistic 
rock, with a live oak stretching a long, twist- 
ed arm above them. The fish are admirably 
drawn, and are simply perfect, both in form 
and color. In the background is a reach of 
river, with the peculiar semi- tropical fringe 
of trees characteristic of the Sacramento and 
others of our California rivers. The picture 
is virtually a charming bit of landscape, with 
a group of fish in the foreground. The same 
artist has recently finished a pleasing compo- 
sition, made up of a curlew suspended in a 
larder, with a cat in the act of making a 
meal of a red- winged blackbi«1. Both the 
birds are remarkably fine studies. Kidd has 
just completed quite a remarkable picture, 
which, notwithstanding an apparent poverty 
of material, is rendered very effective by the 
thoroughly artistic manner in which every 
thing that enters into it is made to contribute 
to what was designed to be the pervading 
tone and spirit of the whole. The genuine 
feeling of the desert finds perfect expression, 
both in the landscape and the sky. Dreary 
monotony and interminable solitude are indi- 
cated in the broad effects, and accentuated 
even in the smaller details of the foreground. 
The very figures that are introduced are so 
finely conceived with reference to the main 
artistic motive, that, instead of impairing 
the pervading sentiment of spacious desola- 
tion, they only serve to heightenit. A mule, 
apparently just dead from starvation and 
overwork, is the most conspicuous object in 
the foreground. In the far distance may be 
seen the departing team from which the ani- 
mal was cut when his strength failed him. 
On the left, a savage fight is going on be- 
tween a couple of gray wolves, that appear 
to have had a misunderstanding just as they 
were about to commence their feast upon the 
carcass. On the right, at a respectful dis- 
tance, a couple of hungry coyotes are looking 
on, without daring to approach the banquet 
until their formidable kinsfolk shall have first 
satisfied their appetites. The respective char- 
acters of the wolf and the coyote are fmely 
discriminated ; and the mule is one of those 
admirable animal studies for which this art- 
ist has become celebrated. Denny has three 
new marine pieces, which exhibit his well- 
known characteristics. The one represent- 
ing a moderately rough sea just ouiside the 
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Heads, with two vessels beating out, was not 
finished when we saw it; but promised well. 
A-small picture of a sunset at sea exhibits 
some brilliant effects of color. The third, a 
view of Diamond Head, at the entrance of 
the harbor of Honolulu, is a very pleasing 
picture, in this artist’s best style. Loomis has 
some fine studies on Alhambra Creek, Mar- 
tinez, and a charming glimpse of a forest 
opening, with mountains in the middle dis- 
tance, and groups of admirably drawn red- 
woods in the right and left foreground. 
Keith, who has recently arrived from the 
East, is, we learn, preparing to visit the 
Sandwich Islands, to make sketches. 


THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO. 
Day after day, while passing to my labor, 
I saw a glorious edifice arise, 
Until its dome, like crest of sacred Tabor, 
Sprang from the earth, and, arching in the skies, 
O’ertopped the peak of each aspiring neighbor 
That wooed a tribute from the upturned eyes. 


Around this mart the world’s great trade shall centre; 
Within these walls a Babel-tumul: sound — 

Not that which made doomed Shirar a memento 
Of human pride, laid level to the ground, 

But blended music of all tongues shall enter, 
And in Trade’s peaceful symphonies resound ! 


Above this portal shall no monarch thunder ; 
No grand patrician lord it o’er a slave ; 

Here shall the Pagan’s bonds be snapped asunder, 
And creed and race no proud distinction crave ; 

Here shall mankind their shackles trample under, 
And Freedom’s banner over freemen wave. 


Here shall Confucius braid his ebon tresses, 
Perfume the cup with aromatic teas ; 

Supply gay beauty with her gaudiest dresses — 
The worm’s ‘ine fabric and the Bactrian fleece ; 

And in exchange shall quaff a balm that blesses, 
Freedom and Truth in every passing breeze. 


Here Kamehaméha realize the splendor 
Foretold by sirens, singing round his isles — 

How cane and pulu be his realm’s defender, 
And roof his palaces with marble tiles ; 

While sturdy Saxons shall their hearts surrender 
In captive bonds to coy Kanaka’s wiles. 


Here Petropaulovski store her richest sables, 
Tahiti waft her oranges and limes; 

The Lascar weave his stout Manila cables, 
The Malay chaffer midst his porcelain chimes ; 

Ceylon with spices scent our groaning tables, 
Pariah bring Golconda’s gems, not crimes! 


Beneath this dome the Tycoon’s gory dragon 
Shall fold his wings and close his fiery eyes ; 
Here, quaffing from the same enchanted flagon, 

Fraternal incense shall to heaven arise ; 
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White Vishnu, Thor, Jehovah, Buddh, and Dagon 
Shall cease all strife and struggle for the prize. 
Oh! tell me not the Christian’s God will thunder 
And rock"these hills with unforgiving ire ; 
By storm or earthquake rend the globe asunder, 
And quench his wrath with everlasting fire — 
When he beholds on earth so strange a wonder, 
All peoples kneeling to a common Sire ! 
Prophets and priests have, from primeval ages, 
Drenched all mankind in seas of human gore ; 
Jurists and statesmen, orators and sages, 
Have deepened gulfs which boundless were before: 
The merchant sails where’er an ocean rages, 
Bridges its depths, and throws the rainbow o’er! 


All hail! ye founders of Pacific’s glory, 
Who serve bold Commerce at his mightiest shrine! 
Your names shall live in endless song and story 
When black oblivion flings her pall o’er mine ; 
And when these walls shall totter, quaint and hoary 
Bards still shall sing your mission was divine. 
W. H.R. 


As a general rule, there is no species of 
oratory so commonplace or of so poor an in- 
tellectual and literary quality as the speak- 
ing —or rather the ‘‘speechifying’’ — which 
one hears at public dinners. The regular 
toasts on these occasions are scarcely more 
stereotyped in their character than the re- 
sponses which they elicit. The sensible 
speeches are apt to be dull, tedious, and out 
of place, and the ‘‘eloquent’’ ones bombast- 
ic. When the florid gentleman who responds 
for ‘*the Queen,”’ or the bilious insurance 
agent who responds for ‘‘the President,’’ gets 
upon his legs, we know pretty well <'ready, 
while the table clatters in lively concussion 
with applauding knuckles, what he is going 
to say. The portly gentleman with the en- 
thused countenance who rises when ‘Cal- 
ifornia’’ is the sentiment, will be sure to tell 
us about our Italian clime, our fruitful val- 
leys, and the snow -clad Sierras. If he isa 
practical man,, ‘“‘with no nonsense about 
him,’’ he will talk of our mines, our manu- 
factures, our vineyards, and our wheat crop. 
Of course, he will not take his seat without 
claiming our general superiority to the rest of 
creation. 

We have before us the authentic record of 
a model speech of this kind. It was made 
at a banquet given at Sacramento in celebra- 
tion of the opening of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. A high and dignified State offi- 
cial was called upon to respond to the senti- 
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ment, ‘‘California—a young giant refreshed 
with new wine.’’ Here is an extract: ‘Suf- 
fice it for me to say that our skies vie in beau- 
ty with those of far-famed Italy ; our valleys 
surpass in richness the famous valley of the 
Nile ; our plains in productiveness the sunny 
plains of France; our Sierra Nevada, for beau- 
ty and grandeur of scenery, surpasses those 
of the mountains of Switzerland. Who would 
not be a Californian? Why, sir, we have the 
bravest men, the fairest women, and the fat- 
test babies of any place under the sun.”’ If 
this speech is a burlesque, it was not design- 
ed as such by the eloquent orator. We have 
recently attended a dinner given to a gentle- 
man whose name has of late become familiar 
to the public in connection with a great en- 
terprise, which was quite different in its char- 
acter from the species of ‘‘ banquet” we have 
referred to. There were no stereotyped 
‘*sentiments,’’ responded to with prosy plat- 
itudes expressed in threadbare phrases. The 
talking was various in kind, and excellent in 
quality. Several of the speakers spoke upon 
subjects of scientific or literary interest, and 
managed them seriously, without dullness. 
The humor was genial, the wit bright and 
fresh. There was to be seen the free play of 
minds variously trained, variously furnish- 
ed, various in native bias, temperament, and 
taste, but all having some element to con- 
tribute to what under such circumstances it 
is not a sarcasm to call ‘the feast of- reason 
and the flow of soul.’’ In these particulars 
the farewell dinner given by the Bohemian 
Club to Monsieur Octave Pavy was immeas- 
urably superior to the ‘‘occasion’’ dinner 
party. Acclub, from the matériel of whose 
active membership so brilliant an entertain- 
ment could be improvised, may justly be 
hailed as an efficient coadjutor of our Art As- 
sociation in elevating the standard of zsthet- 
ic taste in our community. After all, the 
exceptional brilliancy of the occasion is not 
a matter of wonder when it is considered that 
the Bohemian Club has absorbed so large a 
proportion of the artistic, literary, dramatic, 
and musical talent of San Francisco, together 
with so strong an auxiliary force representing 
the finest culture and best ability of our learn- 
ed professions. We find, too, something to 
admire in the generous spirit which prompted 
the club thus prematurely, as it may appear 
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to some minds, to declare its sympathy with 
an enterprise not yet clothed with the pres- 
tige of an assured success. In thus depart- 
ing from the ‘‘ Philistine ’’ traditions—accord- 
ing to which the laurel is not for him who 
wisely plans and gallantly inaugurates a no. 
ble enterprise, but only for him who, by mere 
good luck or otherwise, succeeds— the Bo. 
hemian Club acted in consistency with the 
Bohemian idea that aspiration and effort are 
more to be honored than the accident of suc- 
cess. Considering the interest of the occa- 
sion, and the exceptionally high order of the 
intellectual part of the entertainment, it is a 
matter of no surprise that those of our enter- 
prising dailies that are in the habit of devot- 
ing columns of their valuable space to the 
chronicling of a shoddy ball or a police court 
episode, should have furnished their readers 
with such meagre and unsatisfactory accounts 
of an affair so unique and so memorable. 


THE characteristics of the various Christian 
organizations of the present day seem to be 
an amalgam of money - getting and gospel, 
of worldly-mindedness and church-going, of 
ostentatious display and sincere piety. The 
good old grace of humility has been hustled 
into a corner, and is shamefully out at el- 
bows ; and the quiet Sabbath observances of 
times past have shrunken out of sight, or van- 
ished with the demolition of the simple places 
of worship in which they were held. And 
yet Religion holds high carnival. Is it seven 
years of plenty? or seven years of famine? 
In the hurly-burly of impressions one scarce- 
ly knows whether it be husks, or a fatted 
calf, that is served up. The guests are nu- 
merous and wear wedding garments, but the 
Lord of the feast seems unaccountably absent. 
The rich and the poor no longer go up to- 
gether, for devotional indulgences have be- 
come expensive luxuries. The ‘almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian’’ of Agrippa 
has merged into almost thou persuadest me 
to compete for the highest seat in the syna- 
gogue. The question of whether preaching 
pays, is asked from its commercial stand- 
point. The theological student of to-day 
looks not forward to a life of self- renuncia- 
tion and unrewarded labor. The old Fran- 
ciscan theory, that, to a high attainment in 
spiritual life, a literal giving up of worldly 
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ambition is absolutely necessary, would be 
met in the present by a sturdy opposition, 
and ridiculed as the dream of an enthusiast. 
The wisdom of the serpent has far outstrip- 
ped the harmlessness of the dove ; or, if the 
connection exists at all between the one and 
the other, the dove must be tethered by a 
golden chain, or the serpent goes it ‘one 
better.” 

The mild inanities of the standard preach- 
er stir not the blood beyond its wont ; and if 
now and then the persuasive eloquence of an 
earnest man be directed against. prevailing 
sins and daily infringements of morality, such 
topics are considered a little too bracing for 
the average Christian. A gospel minister is 
supposed to be set above all the ordinary 
temptations of life; to be isolated in an at- 
mosphere of moral sublimity quite at a dis- 
tance from the ordinary sinner whom he en- 
counters every day at dinner: therefore, says 
the devout follower, let him not touch the 
vices of society, but keep secluded in his 
green pastures, nibbling at the herbage, and 
mindful not to stray beyond his own inclos- 
ure. Let him place attendance at church, 
weary ceremonies, fasting, and repetition of 
prayers above the exercise of active benevo- 
lence or the honest performance of minor 
duties, or he will fail as a popular preacher. 
What matters it that the wistful soul drifts 
out on a sea of doubt and speculation, where, 
from the darkness, it wails its demand for 
more satisfying pabulum! What matters it 
that the charity and patience taught by the 
Sermon on the Mount are oftenest found out- 
side of solid masonry and stained windows! 
Shall Christianity become vulgarly aggres- 
sive, and meddle with aught beyond doctrines 
and creeds? Are the confessions of weak- 
ness and nothingness, so often reiterated from 
the pulpit, exaggerated? Is there not vital 
truth underlying the sweet rapture of the dec- 
laration, ‘*I am become as s6unding brass or 
the tinkling cymbal?” 

Meanwhile, beautiful deeds of divine char- 
ity and generous appreciation of rich gifts 
are not so rare as to become unfamiliar. One 
of our sweetest singers has been honored with 
a call to blend her voice with the harmonies 
of the Great Musical Jubilee; and when those 
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she has delighted here gather to do her sub- 
stantial honor, the doors of a new and ele- 
gant church are flung open for .2 concert, 
and the sacredness of the edifice is not mar- 
red by the outpouring of the richest operatic 
gems. As the grand old organ peals out its 
penetrating bass, and the voices of the sing- 
ers are uplifted in a delicious tumult of sound, 
they seem to foretell an era of dedication to 
humanity, allied to that higher dedication to 
God which is a peculiarly fitting consecra- 
tion of the noble building. 

We miss, in this connection, an exquisite 
and lovely voice, which once linked its sweet- 
ness with Beethoven’s grand compositions, 
or thrilled the heart with the tender ballad 
of “Auld Robin Grey.’ A solemn night 
broods over the beautiful singer; a solitary 
waste stretches before her. She is mute in 
the awful presence of a benumbing paralysis. 
But is the night starless? or the waste with- 
out bloom? Ah! no: the friends of the art- 
ist gather about her in the dark hour; and 
genius, artistic taste, and inspiration beguile 
her into forgetfulness of weariness and pain. 
Our transient and beloved guest, Grace Green- 
wood, brings this tribute to— 


THE SILENT SINGER. 
Our Singer’s glorious voice is still ; 
And bound in cruel thrall the feet 
On Mercy’s errand once so fleet ; 
And faint the heart, whose generous thrill 
Ran all along the song so sweet. 


But, joy! The brave and faithful soul 
That urged the frame to strong endeavor, 
Dreads not the cold and shadowy river : 

Deep waves of peace beneath it roll, 

And tides of love that flow forever, 


As softly toward God’s rest she floats, 

To our poor sight alone discrowned 

The head, so oft with song-wreaths bound, 
What time her voice flung golden notes, 

As royal hands fling largess round. 


With the sad ceasing of that voice, 
So tender, yet so grand and pure, 
Something that helped us to endure — 
Something that moved us to rejoice — 
Seems passed from life forever more. 


And yet, to our dull sense alone 
Is hushed her song of praise: God’s ear 
Still marks it, rising glad and near, 
And trembling round the jasper throne — 
He does not miss the music clear, 
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RapicaL Prositems. By C. A. Bartol. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This remarkable work, whatever may be 
said of its heterodox tendencies, is unques- 
tionably the product of a mind richly devel- 
oped and unfolded in love, in faith, and in 
spiritual intuition, The soul and spirit of 
the writer seem affluent with health and vi- 
tality. Its pages swell with the deep, full 
diapason of a rare Christian experience, 
through all the length and breadth of its 
rich compass. A tranquil, brooding philo- 
sophical tendency is apparent throughout. 
Doctor Bartol is a man to break ground quite 
ahead of the regular furrow, and may not ex- 
pect to be always interpreted correctly. The 
seed -corn of his advanced thought has been 
planted and is ready to germinate, before 
ordinary thinkers have determined whether 
or not the frost is out of the ground sufficient- 
ly to put in the plow. The loneliest of mor- 
tals are the pioneers of new thoughts and 
principles. They must be content to patient- 
ly bide their time, even if death overtake 
them before they are understood. It is by 
such travail that truth is born. 

Doctor Bartol’s sentences sway under the 
weight of thought, as an overloaded tree be- 
neath its burden of ripe fruitage. The spark- 
ling jewels which flash upon the vision from 
every page, are, for the most part, the crys- 
tallizations of luminous truth. There is an 
amplitude and regal dignity to his rhetoric— 
profound wisdom clothed in vigorous, impas- 
sioned, and sublime expression. Every phrase 
seems capable of elaboration into an essay. 
He teaches superb lessons bY charming sug- 
gestion: a hint, like an index - finger, points 
you forward into the most delightful thought- 
rambles. His ideas and conceptions, though 
vital with manly strength, have few of the 
wrinkles of old age about them. He writes 
calmly, as one assured of right ; fearlessly, 
as one assured of power ; conscientiously, as 


one assured of duty. There are force and fit- 
ness in his words, as well as brilliancy, ele. 
gance, and simplicity in his diction. 

After a careful study of the seventeen pro. 
foundly interesting questions to which he de- 
votes himself in this work, we are compelled 
to regard Doctor Bartol as a seer—a spiritual 
seer—in the present remarkable era of the 
world’s advancement. Every line evinces a 
nature essentially pure, refined, and ingenu- 
ous; a character uplifted, lofty, and aspira- 
tional; a mind critical, analytic, and pene- 
trating ; a heart generous, fervent, and con- 
secrated. There is a rare commingling of 
patient, diligent investigation, with questful, 
introspective reconnoiterings into the deepest 
regions of speculative philosophy. He deals 
in a masterly manner with the problemns dis- 
cussed. Were this his sole legacy to a crav- 
ing world, it should beget a gratitude that is 
immortal. 

In taking up this work for critical study, 
it would be disappointing to anticipate any 
well-ordered line of sequence. It has none. 
It is equally instructive, when followed from 
any given point of departure. Like the rare 
collections of an art-gallery, it would be dif- 
ficult to determine which should claim prece- 
dence in the matter of inspection ; but, with 
the most superficial glance, there comes the 
pleasing assurance that there is nothing com- 
monplace or inferior in the repository. While 
his thought is clear and incisive, it is not a 
book to pick up at any odd moment, when 
fagged and worn from exhaustive mental la- 
bor. One needs to bring to its investigation 
the freshest energies. You can not play with 
its conceptions, as with a kitten: you must 
wrestle with them as with a skilled gymnast. 
And there are great, grand truths enunciat- 
ed in this book, which, ponder as closely 
as you may, can never be understood in all 
their marvelous depth and fullness, except by 
those who have gone down into the shad- 
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ows, and reached out into the deep darkness, 
and meekly waited, in patient prayer and 
gnutterable longing, for the day-dawn to 
grise. As, -for instance, in the chapter on 
Individualism,” he says: ‘Put your trou- 
ble into your thought, trace its relations, 
learn its object, discern its effect, and you 
get rid of it. It is no trouble at all: it is 
transmuted into gold by the true philoso- 
pher’s stone. So the Mohammedan mystic 
said the religious soul is not that which sub- 
mits or bears patiently, but that which is not 
afflicted—does not recognize harm. Perfect 
love casts out not only fear, but sorrow. No 
matter how great the grief may appear—be- 
reavement of nearest companion or dearest 
child—thinking of its lesson, you become its 
master. Said a noble woman: ‘My anguish 
is mine. It is my fortune and possession ; I 
own it. You can not have it:, you may make 
your million of gold on the street; but this 
is my inalienable treasure.’ It does not look 
so more than a dark rock in the mines of Ne- 
vada looks like the silver pouring from it in 
the furnace-heat. Yet you can lose nothing 


but thought doubles its worth. Yonder is the 


grave. But there is a deeper grave within. 
Its walls and fences are the boundaries of 
your own heart. Nobody knows the way to 
the gate of it but you. In it are buried no 
useless corses, but old friendships and associ- 
ations ; sentiments once mutual betwixt you 
and others, that no longer exist — 


* Fond desires, and hopes as vain.’ 


The obsequies were noiseless, without shroud 
or coffin, or funeral procession ; yet no crape 
ever worn, no lament over the dead ever lift- 
ed, no hollow sound of the gravel dropping 
from the sexton’s spade, could signify such 
suffering as went with the interments in that 
invisible sepulchre. “Yet what man or wom- 
an whose thought has not from these terrible 
sacrifices of the seed-corn of human joy reap- 
¢da harvest? There are resurrections from 
this other cemetery as well as from the ashes 
in God’s acre. In a life which has 
had its share of suffering, for one thing I am 
grateful: the power and habit of thought. 
What a refuge, what an incentive, inspira- 
hon, and content! No drug, or ether, or- 
drowsy sirup like it to soothe anguish, lull 
misfortune like a crying child to sleep, and 
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heal the stabs that are in every heart. Re- 
membrance of your Maker, your Origin and 
Portion, is oblivion of every wound of earthly 
affection and all the scars of time. 

No rush of events and affairs can unpoise the 
soul whose collect is conscious truth. In the 
whirlpool is a centre the mad waters can not 
shake.”’ 

The great controlling thought and convic- 
tion of the author’s mind is the eternal, all- 
absorbing, all-pervading presence and dom- 
ination of the Spirit’s power and influence. 
God and Nature are one with him; matter is 
but coarser spirit. That all phenomena blend 
in unity is the point which he contends sci- 
ence arrives at more clearly every day. All 
great character, he avers, is but the flow of 
this Divine love and justice through the hu- 
man soul; and the motive to a-true spiritual 
life is not a thought of the shiny place to 
which we are going, but conscious glory of 
the spot which we now occupy. Virtue or 
duty is heavenly joy—all notion of reward is 
foreign to it; and this disposition, not creat- 
ed by, but breathed into us, is witness of 
God. ‘It is positive life of that Infinite One 
whose own joy is communication, and to im- 
itate whom alone makes us communicants.’’ 

Doctor Bartol will be deemed heterodox 
on many important points. Spinoza himself 
could not more essentially confound the cre- 
ated with the Creator, or wed Nature to its 
Great Architect. Yet Nature is pervaded 
with this ever-moving, ever-present Person- 
ality, whom Doctor Bartol loves, reveres, and 
worships as the dear, kind, patient, loving 
Father, Protector, and Friend—so loving and 
forgiving that He shall, at last, bring every 
wandering child back to Himself. Here is 
where Doctor Bartol has strayed most widely 
from the orthodox fold, He affirms, that, as 
sorely as we have offended, we can do noth- 
ing fatal. The worst of us can turn his vices 
toaccount. ‘*Sheer blasphemy and inhuman. 
ity, in the old theology, is the doctrine of a 
doom to perdition and eternal woe for. per- 
sonal or our ancestral delinquency. The 
bottomless pit were a blot on Deity, though 
but one soul wallowed in it! Every thread 
of disobedience, every fibre of depravity, 
God weaves into his whip to scourge uS to 
Cm « « « Damned to all eternity 
for your wrong-doing? What a monste¢ you 
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make of God with your conceit! He does 
net reckon up the score of your departures 
and short-comings, to present you with the 
bill at the judgment-day. He carries no 
ugly pack of your debts at his back. : 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be like snow ; though they be crimson, they 
shall be whiter than wool.’ We pray to 
Him: does He not pray to us to tum to 
Him? and may we not well abridge our loud 
shouts and long liturgies to listen while He 
sO prays? The mercy is not in 
letting us off from the proper punishment, in 
full measure, for our fault; but in so consti- 
tuting us, and ordaining the issues of our 
acts, that no sin can be fatal; a fatality of 
eternal woe for temporary transgression be- 
ing the monstrous wrong and cruelty for so 
many ages palmed off on human superstition 
for the justice of God. Have children a 
right to parental sympathy? To Divine com- 
passion we have the same claim. It is no 
gratuity He could fairly withhold, at His ar- 
bitrary choice. It is not His option, but ne- 
cessity. It appears in all His providence as 
much as in any special grace. It is what 
physicians call Nature’s healing power.” 
These, to say the least, are bold utter- 
ances. He takes high radical ground ; the 
liberal theology of Doctor Channing would 
be altogether too constrained for such an 
enthusiast. Yet his enthusiasm is what the 
author of Ecce Homo would term ‘the en- 
thusiasm of humanity:” a fervent reaching 
out after every wandering child of Adam, to 
bring him back to the loving Fatherhood of 
God. We can but regret, however, that the 
noble, pure, and generous spirit of the au- 
thor should give way to utterances like these: 
**Calvin’s God is Saturn over again, devour- 
ing His children.”” ‘‘Orthodoxy substitutes 
legality for love.’” ‘We are all bound for 
prison, in the sentence of the schools—ex- 
cept the redeemed, who seem like court- 
iers obsequious to a tyrant because person- 
ally safe. But to crook the knee to such a 
despot for his power, were the meanest slav- 
ery onearth.”’ ‘Jesus pays the penalty with 
His blood, and the ransomed” get into heaven 
on the ground of right in His merit with the 
Judge, to whom He stands bail and pays the 
fine. Observe the effect on human char- 
acter. Why should a man be liberal and 
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humane, when the God he worships is so 
sharp?” 

Doctor Bartol’s faith in the Divine Father. 
hood, his belief in immortality, his hopes of 
a future life, his sublime trust in the final sal. 
vation of all mankind, seem posited less upon 
any outward and general revelation, than 
upon an inner and individual consciousness 
of the soul itself: it is the aggressive, be. 
sieging, importunate testimony of a spirit 
that accustoms itself to flights where few 
would dare or wish to follow. Emerson's 
loftiest intellectual escalades do not transcend 
the achromatic vaultings of Bartol on his spir- 
itual trapeze ; and yet, all his writings seem 
to have their root in a fervent religious feel- 
ing. Barring all his transcendental flights, 
he is not a writer for the masses. They can 
not comprehend him: he speaks a foreign 
language in their ears. There is a class of 
minds—yearning, hungry, and longing—that 
will find aliment and strength in much that 
he says so graciously. As in that beautiful 
and matchless chapter on ‘‘ Experience,” he 
writes: ‘* Has not every body been in Geth- 
semane ? My pain is mine, my 
property. I have been rich in it, made a 
large investment I can not part with, and no- 
body can rob me of. I suppose it would be 
accounted no charity to give it away. But 
it pays well. It has canceled self -love, 
quenched worldly ambition, signed and seal- 
ed me to sincerity, offset undue love of life, 
made the grave attractive, assayed the worth 
of many a friendship, wiped out worthless 
securities ; reckoned up, among various obli- 
gations, the bad debts, like notes all have 
heid—the sums not worth the paper they are 
written on—and left a great remainder on the 
credit side. Be sick or sad, and who is cruel 
or kind you will find out fast enough!” 
This chapter abounds in the richest and 
wisest lessons of patient trust and submis- 
sion, portraying that sublime faith, which, 
after all, must be the product of experience ; 
for, to Doctor Bartol, faith is our unfolding 
to God, rather than any direct communica- 
tion to the soul. 

He wars against modern Materialism; calls 
fSr the ‘‘ missing links’’ in Mr. Darwin's at- 
tempted method of explaining the origin of 
all existence from primeval germs; Spiritu- 
alism, which seeks the shade, twilight, drawn 
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shutters, and a closed-up box for its perform- 
ances, he decries, even while admitting that, 
amid the dissolution of old beliefs, it has res- 
cued millions from the skeptical gulf into 
which, as by a reaction-wheel from irrational 
systems, they were plunged ; of the ‘*Com- 
mune,” he says, ‘If division of property, ir- 
respective of industry, worth, and ability, be 
the aim, it means universal robbery and pov- 
erty;” the insidious theories of Free Love 
he denounces with a will ; the specious soph- 
istries of the Positive school he exhibits and 
answers; at the same time, he evidently 
clasps hands with the Duke of Argyll, in the 
ideas and theories advanced in his Reign of 
Law, who conceives of Nature as ‘‘embra- 
cing not only physical laws, but every agen- 
cy which enters into the causation of the uni- 
verse, and thus the distinction between the 
Supernatural and the Natural disappears; or, 
rather, the former is resolved into the Divine 
Source or Cause; the latter, the expressed 
effect.”’ The chief fault of the author seems 
to be, he is a prophet too mystic and trans- 
cendental for ordinary humanity to keep pace 
with. The matchless hopes and prospects 
which project themselves upon his far-reach- 
ing vision, can never be reached by the earth- 
bound stare of the dull, plodding, sluggish, 
lethargic soul that hugs the world so closely 
to its heart. 

The book is affluent with quotations, rare 
and pertinent; illumined with illustrations, 
pointed and apposite; replete with literary 
and historic references, opportune and felicit- 
ous ; embellished with character - portraiture 
of eminent men, like Emerson, Channing, 
and Father Taylor. But the jewels are 
thrown together in the most incongruous 
manner, without regard to time, place, or 
Surroundings. Radical Problems is a mine 
to be explored cautiously and vigilantly, in 
order to develop the richness of its treasure 
and the fullness of its wealth. 


MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. 
By Clarence King. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 


This is one of those volumes whose pecul- 
iar charm the critic is powerless to convey 
any adequate idea of to those who have not 
had the opportunity to feel it in the reading. 
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It consists of fourteen distinct articles or pa- 
pers, all evincing great literary talent, all di- 
rectly or remotely connected with the subject 
indicated by the title, all interesting and 
readable, yet differing widely in character. 
They are all excellent, and, though different 
in kind, almost equally excellent in their re- 
spective kinds. ‘*Kaweah’s Run” is a sto- 
ry which, though we assume it to be the ve- 
racious account of an actual adventure, has 
all the interest and romance of the most cun- 
ningly devised tale of fiction. ‘*The New- 
tys of Pike’’ and **Cut-off Copples’s’’ are 
character-sketches of rare freshness and orig- 
inality. They evince a singular talent for 
graphic pottraiture ; and yet, in both, there 
are a few things which would have struck us 
as more gracious, and impressed us more 
pleasantly, had the experiences of the ‘‘hero’’ 
with ‘‘Susan”’ and with ‘“‘ Hank G. Smith,’’ 
the artist, been related in the third person. 
The papers which we have mentioned bear 
testimony to the author’s keen eye for char- 
acter, and his graphic talent for delineating 
it. There is a pre-Raphaelite realism in the 
sketch of the ‘*Newtys”’ at their camp - fire, 
and ‘*Susan’s”’ moonlight inspection of the 
family property. Still finer qualities, min- 
gled with a rich specific humor, crop out in 
such passages as the following: 

**I could but admire the unconscious excellence of 
Susan’s riding, her firm, immovable seat, and the per- 
fect coolness with which she held her fiery horse. 
This quite absorbed me for five minutes, when she 
at length broke the silence by the laconic inquiry, 
*Does yourn buck?’ To which I added the reply 
that he had only occasionally been guilty of that in- 
discretion. She then informed me that the first time 
she had mounted the colt he had ‘ nearly bucked her 
to pieces; he had jumped and jounced till she was 
plum tuckered out’ before he had given up. Grad- 
ually reining the horses down and inducing them to 
walk, we rode side by side through the most magnifi- 
cent forest of the Sierras, and I determined to probe 
Susan to see whether there were not, even in the most 
latent condition, some germs of the appreciation of 
Nature. I looked from base to summit of the mag- 
nificent shafts, at the gresn plumes which traced 
themselves against the sky, the exquisite fall of pur- 
ple shadows and golden light upon trunks, at the laby- 
rinth of glowing flowers, at the sparkling whiteness of 
the mountain - brook, and up to the clear, matchless 
blue that vaulted over us, then turned to Susan’s 
plain, honest face, and gradually introduced the sub- 
ject of trees. Ideas of lumber and utilitarian notions 
of fence-rails were uppermost in her mind; but I 
briefly penetrated what proved to be only a superfi- 
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cial stratum of the materialistic, and asked her point- 
blank if she did not admire their stately symmetry. 
A strange, new light gleamed in her eye as I describ- 
ed to her the growth and distribution of forests, and 
the marvelous change in their character and aspects 
as they approached the tropics, The palm and the 
pine, as I worked them up to her, really filled her 
with delight, and prompted numerous interested and 
intelligent queries, showing that she perfectly com- 
prehended my drift.” 

The following is a good specimen of what 
Mr. King can do in a more serious and re- 
flective vein : 

* In conversation, I had caught the clew of a better 
past. Newty’s father was a New Englander, and he 
spoke of him as a man of intelligence, and, as I should 
judge, of some education. Mrs. Newty’s father had 
been an Arkansas Judge— not, perhaps, the most en- 
lightened of men, but still very far in advance of her- 
self. The conspicuous retrograde seemed to me an 
example of the most hopeless phase of human life. 
If, as I suppose, we may all, sooner or later, give in 
our adhesion to the Darwinian view of development, 
does not the same law which permits such splendid 
scope for the better, open up to us also possible gulfs 
of degradation, and are not these chronic emigrants 
whose broken -down wagons and heavy faces greet 
you along the dusty highways of the Far West, mel- 
ancholy examples of beings who have forever lost the 
conservatism of home and the power of improve- 
ment?” 

But the value of the volume is not to be 
estimated upon the basis of its mere literary 
merit, as indicated in sketches of the kind 
which we have thus far noticed. Such pa- 
pers as the opening one, ‘*The Range,” 
‘The Ascent of Mount Tyndall,’ ‘*The 
Descent of Mount Tyndall,’’ ‘ Around 
Yosemite Walls,’’ ‘*Shasta,’’ ‘* Shasta’s 
Flanks,”’ and ‘‘ Mount Whitney,” will claim 
the attention of a class of grave, serious- 
minded people, who might regard ‘The 
Newtys”’ and ‘Cut-off Copples’s” as wor- 
thy of no more than a passing smile. The 
description of the McCloud Glacier and its 
surroundings, of the forests of dwarfed pines 
among the moraines, and of the perils of gla- 
cier explorations among ice-craters, and hor- 
rible traps where ‘‘tons of bowlders”’ sud- 
denly ‘settle out of sight,’’ under the feet of 
the explorer, are as graphic and vivid as the 
best sketches of Alpine scenery and advent- 
ure that we have ever read ; and what is still 
better, they reveal to us a region, almost at 
our own doors, of the wonderful and peculiar 
features of which the world has heretofore 
had no authentic or adequate account. We 
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suspect that the number of Californians to 
whom such descriptions as those contained ip 
*¢ The Flanks of Shasta’’—of which the fol. 
lowing is a specimen— will not be entirely 
novel, is very small: 


“We were charmed to enter this wild region, ang 
hurried to the edge of an immense chasm. It could 
hardly have been less than a thousand or twelve hun. 
dred feet in length. The solid white wall of the op. 
posite side—sixty feet across—fell smooth and verti. 
cal for a hundred feet or more, where rough-wedged 
blocks and bridges of clear blue ice stretched from 
wall to wall. From these, and from numerous over. 
hanging shelves, hung the long crystal threads of ici. 
cles, and beyond, dark and impenetrable, opened ice. 
caverns of unknown limit. We cautiously walked 
along this brink, examining with deep interest all the 
lines of stratification and veining, and the strange 
succession of views down into the fractured region 
below. I had the greatest desire to be let down with 
arope and make my way among these pillars and 
bridges of ice, but our little twenty feet of slender 
rope forbade the attempt. Farther up, the crevasses 
walled us about more and more. At last we got into 
a region where they cut into one another, breaking 
the whole glacier body into a confused pile of ice- 
blocks. Here we had great difficulty in seeing our 
way for more than a few feet, and were constantly ob- 
liged to climb to the top of some dangerous block to 
get an outlook, and before long, instead of a plain 
with here and there a crevasse, we were in a mass of 
crevasses, separated only by thin and dangerous blades 
of ice.” 

We think our readers will be able to gath- 
er, from the extracts we have furnished, a 
pretty clear idea of the peculiar and various 
excellences of Mr. King’s book. The de- 
scriptions of scenery seem to us unsu-=passed 
for picturesqueness. The character-sketches 
are far more life-like and real than any thing 
in the same line and covering the same ground 
that we remember to have seen. The occa- 
sional touches of humor are natural and un- 
forced, and have a specific flavor of their 
own. Upon the whole, we are inclined to 
pronounce Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 
vada the book of the season. 


LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PRoPH- 
Ets. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 

This is a republication of marked interest 
and value. The author, in his preface, ex- 
presses his regretS at the incompleteness of 
the work, being compelled to limit himself as 
to the number inserted. The Mussulman 
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traditions are derived from the Talmudic 
writers; of the Jewish legends, one class is 
derived from Persia, another from the Cab- 
glists, another from Rabbinic commentators, 
and still another is due to the exaggeration 
of Oriental imagery. Besides all these, there 
is a residuum of genuine tradition. 

Beginning with the Hall of the Angels, he 
carries us forward through the most noted of 
the early patriarchs; records the heathen 
legends of the deluge; the Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan traditions of the Tower of Babel; 
is very diffuse concerning Abraham and Moses; 
and full and interesting in detail of Saul, Sol- 
omon, and the later Old Testament prophets. 
Acurious interest attaches to the work, and 
it is to be hoped that the author will carry 
out his purpose in, compiling a series of le- 
gends connected with the New Testament 
characters. Such works are a fitting supple- 
ment to his former invaluable books: Curi- 
ous Myths of the Middle Ages, In Exitu Is- 
racl, and The Origin and Development of 
Religious Belief. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: A 
Text - book for Schools and Colleges. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Philadelphia: El- 
dridge & Brother. 

Though this volume was prepared to be 
used as a text-book, it is calculated to prove 
extremely convenient as a book of reference 
on the subjects embraced in its scope. We 
can not, indeed, go quite so far as the author 
in commending the merits of the work, when 
he assures us in his preface that the student, 
by reading the whole of it, including the por- 
tion printed in the smaller type, ‘‘even with 
the very limited time given to the pursuit in 
our institutions of learning, will be able, with- 
out difficulty, to compass the whole subject 
of English Literature in all its departments.” 
But we think it safe to say, that we know of 
to publication similar in design that furnish- 
¢s so large an amount of valuable informa- 
hon, set forth in a form so condensed yet so 
clear, and arranged so conveniently for refer- 
ence. If the student who has made diligent 
and judicious use of Doctor Hart’s Manual 
shall still find that he has somewhat fallen 
short of “‘compassing the whole subject of 
English Literature in all its departments”? in 
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a ‘very limited time,”’ he will at least have 
obtained a tolerably fair and comprehensive 
view of it in outline. 

The method of arrangement adopted by 
the author is much preferable to that which 
has generaily prevailed in books of this char- 
acter. Instead of grouping the writers by 
centuries, or seigns, he has associated togeth- 
er the main body of the contemporary authors 
of each period, under the name of some one 
of the greatest or most characteristic of their 
number. Thus, we have ‘Milton and his 
Contemporaries,’’ ‘“* Dryden and his Contem- 
poraries,’’ **Scott and his Contemporaries,’’ 
**Tennyson and his Contemporaries,”’ etc. 
The book is as full as could be reasonably 
expected in a manual of its kind; and it 
seems to have been prepared with unusual 
care. Its value for reference is much en- 
hanced by an excellent index, comprising 
some twenty pages. 


MEISTER KARL’s SKETCH-BOOK. By Chas. 
G. Leland. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


This is a carefully revised and corrected 
reprint of a work first published nearly twen- 
ty years since, the greater part of which orig- 
inally appeared in the New York Anicker- 
bocker Magazine. 

On its first publication, the work was 
warmly received; but the author flatters 
himself, that, having carefully weeded out 
all chapters on which adverse criticism fell, 
the present edition will find even greater fa- 
vor than the former. 

As the title suggests, the work is grotesque 
and fragmentary. Perhaps we can do noth- 
ing better for its author than to quote from a 
personal letter of Washington Irving in re- 
gard to its merits. He says: ‘I trust your 
work has met with a wide circulation, for 
such it merits by its raciness, its quaint eru- 
dition, its graphic delineations, its veins of 
genuine poetry and true Rabelais humor. 
To me it is a choice book to have at hand for 
a relishing morsel occasionally, like a Stilton 
cheese, or a patd de foie gras.” 

The publishers have done their work well, 
and this readable book is presented in a most 
attractive form. 
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Aliee Finsterwald. 


hi Mary E. Ring 


5. Thompson, Perry. 
H.N....... 


25. Tracy, 


J. England......... 
Margaret Lee....... 
Amanda Defrees... 
Mattie Wheeler... . 





Catherine Fleury. San Jose... 


Minnie E. Patchen.|Petalu 


ofS 

° ..| Monterey 

-+-/Delia B. Kelleher... 

--|EWen Tunstall...../San Francisco. . 

-|San Franeiseo..}..... 

oe peoete Plana..|. 
El Dorado 


-|San Francisco.. 


San Francisco. . 
|San Francisco. . 
.|San Jose.... 
Calisto 


San Franeiseo.. 


South Buttes... . 
Watsonville .... 
San Francisco. . 


Carson, Nev. 


nora. 
-|San Francisco. . 
.|San Francisco. 
San Francisco. 

nta Cruz.... 
San Francisco. . 


San Francisco. . 


an Francisco. 


San Francisco. 


Virginia, Nev... 

San Jose.......]..... 
San Francisco..).....14 
-|San Francisco. . 


San Francisco. . May 21. 
uu 


San Francisco. .|.. 
a 


‘|San Francisco... we 


San Franeiseo..|... 
San Franelseo..|..... 5 
San Luis Obispo}..... 


San Francisco..|..... 
Miner's Ranch. ./..... 





San Franc 


Los Angeles .. 

San Francisco. 
Peaeh-tree Val'y| 
San Francisco 


LogGuillicas.... 


-|Green Valley .. 


Sacramento... ../ 
San Francisco. 
Vallejo......... 
Independence.. 





- ‘Maggie Hardie... 


Placerville 
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1872.] RECORD OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. — Cntinued. 


— Mas. ace Pevats. Wurzz. | Wars. i Mats. Pewate. | Wuras. 
ee ae —. Weisher, A Clem'tina Dowoer.. Visalia 
ville 














Wheeler, Fred. N.. Johnnie Dorsey....'Grass Valley... 
>.) Wheeler, Richard... |Lizzte Doris. San Francisco. . 
.|Mary M. Martin.... San Francisco. 
a . Carrie A. Randall. . San Francisco... 
.| Wiggin, Marcus P..'Florence Haynes... 
. Willis, William.... Mary E. Harrington Vv ores 
° ° «sees T., Wilson, Cornel's W. Jennie | Stockto 
. - Smi e Wilson, James P... Minnie Cary. 
Cotndine C. Snell —y : Ready.'..... 12. Wolfenbergher, C.. Caroline Krause... 
nes.... MendocinoCo. Apr. 26. Wollenberg, Louis.. Fanny Kalisher.. 
May 6. Woodward, M Letitia Kuykendais. eo 
. Zeigier, Jean B..... Dorothea hasthoim. Sqn Francisco. . 


DEATHS. 


Wuere. H Wars. are Name. Warns. 
\..28 $3 —Fiske, William D Knoxville 
8 — = Foster, Alice.. -. San Francisco. 


ba SS aprons Sones. see ses 
.|..29 — —) Friedman, Elizabeth. 
q 'Fro: st, William.. 




















oi ° 
—lGiovsehmo, ie oe he —y es 
Glenan, James... ee 
IGoff, Bridget........ ‘|Sea a 
— Goldsmith, Alfred.......'San Franciseo.. 
6 = Gormly, Annie...... 
|Gray, John..... 
9 22 Gregory, Sophia P 
Hagerty, Julia 
6 12 Hamiicton, B. 


Seuaeei sei 








Bateupssulel Heeerl zstuce 
mo@llildiwollaarlls 
PEUE TEED ewwoh LSE 


'Hanly,.A es 
16,Hardesty, nSarah 
19 Hardwick, Thomas J.... 
- ay E.T 


— Hay, Robert 
18 Heath, Joseph 
~ Heffner, Jobo 
SEER, AMUOE.....ccoececes 
Hoagland, Jane. 
Hoare, Julls 
= Hodges, David.. 
— Holland, Jobo 
—! Hollister, John F.. ..... 
— Holmes, Elizabeth 
18 Horgan, J San Leandro......|. 
> Hortsmaan, Wiliam J.. San Franeisco. . 
Howland, FE. B..........;Waterloo........../April 28.1. 








thesi 
1 





lol Seeee..seae 


Pht lawormallea 
SApli lr sessiiiiii 


= 
ov 


, Hate. 
Colbura, Frankie Rg 
fea John... 


26 
it 
tt 


\Mereed Conte. 
|San Franeisao.. 
Mokelumne Hil... 


SBARSRSrox, 


.. San Franeiseo....|.. 
../San Franciseo....|.. 
. Stockton......... 
/San Franciseo... 
San Franeiseo... 
|San Fransisco... 


~ 
= 


—| Kelley, John San Francisco... 
of mn iJeceph W...../San Franciseo... 
! Kep; |Napa 


. 
.5 
- 66 — 
oo S 
2 
13 
< 
..%6 
. 58 
- & 
all 
. 6 
.. #8 
36 
"48 
Pod 
& 
38 
.0 
13 
. 6 
mo 
..42 
oo8 
0 
0 
uM 
.. 
i? 
7 
.. 
5 
74 
..18 
..%8 
.» 
.. 1 
..52 
.. 
..% 
..42 
2 
36 
.32 


5 
r 
8 
8 
‘. 
7 
3 
10 
re | 
9 
1 
a 
% 
5 
8 
5 
1 
a= 


ets URE. 


GursBl 
-~ 


ec 215) \Larkins, Honora A...... 
8..1..88 = = ‘Leavenworth, Mollie..... Sa 





+} = tees Edwin C 
B..|..65 — —/Lewis, George....,..... ‘Chivo 
3s$— 7) iLewis, = 


ie 1133 — —'Lillie, L. G.. 
- Virginia, Baws eon ..|..53 
.. San Franciseo.... 8. .|..42 — — Loller, Bri 
..T3 @ —{Looper, Isaac............ . 
~. Oakla: ..1..78 — — Lorenzen, R.. «++. San Prancisco....'. 
. * Virginia, Nev ..| 3 3 —|lLowe, Inez J.. sy eee 4 
. San Francisco... ees Sas San Francisco....|. 
ee ta Rarbara 


Pmt bd bal tsml ll iol I Sianl I caw! 


PEPED EPC BP SP ESTP PRET ot tooth 








Cees tueees-srots..saucsl wreeeus| sxeze 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
DEATHS.— — Continued, 











Wuraz. WHERE. 


Name. 








-|Mokelumoe Hill... 
San +. wees 
-|Ploehe, Nev.. 

San Francisco... 


Alamo ,...... eee 

..|Marysville.. 
-|Oakland.... 
San Francisco... 


k 88 (2 =| Rogers, Mary 
Rolands, Gevcee Ww 

“2 19 Rose, Sarah B.. 

— — Rowe, Harriet 
-— Rumsey, William A.. 
—oa Scolari, Josephine D. 

, Schube 
—, Seawell, John L. 
= pan fae Geor 
a , Joseph. 


Mabory, Emma R 
Maloney, Thomas M.. 
Mangan, William 
Manning, Michael T.. 
gary, 

Marsh, 

asuy, Joba P 

° shew, Bevte F 


ames 
arthy, om . 
arthy, William J... 
Donald, Thomas.. 
1d, William H.. 





San Prencioe’.. 


San Franeisco....|.- 
San Franelsco... 














_ 











Solomon, Morris... 
Spangle, Seneca J. 
— —' Sporndley, Joho 





|S 
“an Franciseo... 
‘JSan Franelseo... 
Donnell, Mary J....../3an Fraucisco... 
Zinnes, William W. |Cherokee ....... 
inty, Joseph fea Francisco... 
Fon gle, Patrick..... San Francisco... 
McGrath, ls Sacramento 
.. (San Francisco... 
San Francisco..../. 
Hot Spring Valley. ° 
.|Sacramento . 
Sacramento... 


J 


u 
MeKechan, Hattie L... 
McKeehan, William H.. 
McManemey, — 


../San Francisco.... 
---/Santa Barbara... . 
-|Sacramento 
.|Sacramento.. 
-|Hornites.. .... 
Watson ville 
: .|San Franeisco.... 
Sullivan, Joha J. .|/San Francisco. . 
Sullivan, Martin 
— van, Sarah J 
‘arpey, ‘John... 
itastor: Phill 
(Taylor, Rose 
\Thim, Julius 
=~ H. 





-{8an Francisco 
-|Sacramento .. 
-|San Francisco 
. San Francisco 


= 


— 24) Traey, K 
— — Travers, Mary E 
— —| Trumbull, Milan E...... 
|Tucke, Joho 


Newit, James 
O'Connor, Jeremiah... 
O'Leary, Jotanna. 
Oliver, yy 


-/San Franciseo. 
-|San Franciseo. 
San Francisco. . 
Mereed County. 
--/Sao Francisco... 


eue| Seuss sone) ei eo 2ue-eeel | innit 


Carson ¥ alley, N... 
San Francisco....|.. 
Santa Rarbara.... 
Corte Madeira... 
Modesto. ee 
San Franciseo.. 
‘San Francisco... 
San Bernardino.. 
Forest City. ...... 
San Francisco.... 
.}San ee eae 
-}San Francisco. . 

- San Francisco. . 


10 23||Washington, Eureka.. 
2 9 Watrous, William A. v.. 
—|\ Wellington, 
/Welton, Gerritt.. 
—} Wessenberg, P F.. 
2 13; West, Sarah A. 
6 24) White, David.. 
-_--— oh ite, James... 





ey, . 10 15! 
Posey, ‘Andrew . - = 
Prenel, Caroline. 


..& 
os 
3 
*« 
{30 
. 54 
.. 
is 
..52 — 
“3 
sl 
in 


827 











‘!San Bernardino.. 
!San Francisco... 
../San Francisco 














— —Witey, Kat 
= 5 — —}Williams, eae 
1 ..12 — —Williams, Witiam R.. 


4 29, Wilson, Charles H.... 
\Wilson, William. 


Whitney, Margaret. 
Whittum, Matilda... 
Widney, John, Jr 


Santa Barbara.. 

San Francisco. . 

Stockton ..... 

./Austin, Nev.. 

. San Franeisco. 
Stoekton 

-|Washington.. 


San Luis Obis 
Lida Valles, Nev..| 
.'San Francisco.... 


Willow, James.. 


PETE Ded md Ebb Pb ed TET Db cct b crcol 1 ol const | cons 


PEE EE BE bot IESE Paob ttt bellooltI I Bol I BB 


Wright, George S.. 

| Young, Eveline A. 

l Young, Solomon. 
"Zalazar, Jose P 
Zimmerman, — 
Zimmerman, Louls.. 


B.S2¢as.8-Seseres) bee! | 24s) ABE BS) | BSNS SSE! 
3s 


! 
ol 
| 














OF THE MONTH. 


From A. Roman & (Co., San Francisco: 

A Noble Lord. By Mrs. E. D. E. as Southworth. 
Philadelphia : T B. Peterson & B 
a. Novel. By M. T. Walworth. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

Fables and Legends of Many Countries. By Jno.G 
Saxe. Boston: Pe R. Osgood & Co. 

Cyneve Adolf. By Z. Topelius. New York: G. 

W. Carleton & Co. 

Olrig Grange. Boston: J. R. O 

Salad for the Solitary and the ogee iilustrated. 
New York: DeWitt C. Lent & Co. 

Saunterings. By Chas. D. Warren, Boston: J. R. 

ood & Co, 

uiries Concerning the Resurrection of 
y D. A. Dryden, Cincinnati: Hitch- 

cock & Walden. 

The Canceled Will. By ElizaA. Dupuy. Philadel- 
hia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

wat to Do, and Why. By Nelson Sizer. New 
York : Mason, Baker & Pratt. 


Sugsemive,| In 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 

An American Girl Abroad. By. Adeline Trafton. 
Boston: Lee & She 

A Slaver’s Maventures on Land and Sea. By W. H. 
Thomes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Creator and ~— By L. P. Hickok, D.D. Bos- 


ton: Lee 
God-Man. ae L. T. Townsend, D.D. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard 
Northern Lands. By Wm. T. Adams. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 

The Oreg on Trail, 

Little, Brown & 
Vesta. By Hester A. Benedict. Philadelphia : Clax- 

ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

From Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco: 
Good Selections, in Prose and Poetry. By W. M. 
; i New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 
The Rival Collection of Prose and Poetry. By Mar- 

tin Larkin. New York: }, W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

From A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
Aunt Jane’s Hero. By E. Prentiss. 


ad Francis Parkman. * Boston : 





